SOLDIER IN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Captain Edward G. Seybold tells what war taught him about religion. See Page 16 
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Two sides of the story 

Some things were said in England 
last month about the possibility of 
Protestants co-operating with the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in promoting 
world peace. In the international con- 
ference of church leaders, held im 
Cambridge, a commission representing 
the World Council of Churches was es- 
tablished. One of its tasks is to seek 
to work “from time to time with other 

organizations holding similar sh 
tives.” 

That means, surmises the Wits, 
leftist Episcopal paper, that an anti- 
Russian combination is being lined up. 
“Deliberate identification of the ‘Prot- 
estant Bloc’ with the Vatican . . . deals 
a tragic blow to peace .. .” says the 
Rev. Joseph F. Fletcher in the Witness. 

Says the Roman Catholic paper. 
America, “It is a curious sort of di- 
lemma that would keep good patriots 
and devout Protestants from expressing 
any doubts about the Soviet regime and 
its international machinations, for fear 
that if they did so they might be agree- 
ing with the Pope.” 

America quotes approvingly the 
statement of Methodist editor Roy L. 
Smith of the Christian Advocate, who 
says that “if the disciples of the Lord 
Jesus cannot work together for the 
world’s salvation, then they dare not 
exhort the politicians to work together 
for the same end” 

Says the editor of America, “What- 
ever be the difficulty of working to- 
gether, we can certainly pray together 
for the blessing of the Holy Spirit.” 

The Cambridge conference took no 
action on the World Council of 
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IN THE NEWS .-.. 


Churches co-operating with the Vat- 
ican, points out Walter W. Van Kirk. 


What about Russia? 

Some Americans are sprinkling a 
few grains of salt over the report 
brought home from Russia by Dr. Louie 
D. Newton, president of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. 

Dr. Newton says that freedom of re- 
ligion is “complete and unhampered” 
in Russia, except for the right to prop- 
publications are widely distributed. 
The Baptist Messenger of the Russian 
Baptists has a “tremendous” circula- 
tion. 

Some Americans saw red. 

Cried O. K. Armstrong, prominent 
Southern Baptist layman and Reader’s 
Digest writer, “I am sure Dr. Newton’s 
host, Joe Stalin, did not show him the - 
concentration camps-that rival Hitler’s 
Buchenwald.” Nothing can be further 
from the truth than that “under Soviet 
Communism, Baptists have freedom of — 
worship,” asserted Mr. Armstrong. 

Back home in Atlanta, Dr. Newton 
was picketed by men carrying a large 
sign which read, “Is Louie D. Newton 
selling communism to the U.S.A.?” The 
men were removed by police from the 
auditorium where Dr. Newton was to 
speak. i 

Said Time magazine, “In 25 short 
Newton a booster.” Said Dr. Newton, 
“I came home from Russia more deeply ~ 
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don't want war, be sai and their lead=— 
ers “have too much sense” to start an- 
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other war soon. 

Dr. Ralph Sockman, New York 
clergyman, who went to Russia in the 
seven-man party including Dr. Newton, 
got the impression that the Soviet gov- 
ernment allows considerable religious 
freedom. Russian pastors are free to 
seek converts, he declared. In many 
churches there is a waiting list of per- 
sons wanting baptism. Russian youth 
are not enthusiastic about religion, but 


' the churches are slowly growing. 


Out of $33,187,349 debt 

Last year Lutheran churches in 
America paid off more than ten million 
dollars of their debts. Total reduction 
in indebtedness in five years has been 
$33,187,349. 

There is only $14,656,131 remaining 
of congregational indebtedness on prop- 
erty valued at $430,656,131. The figures 
cover 16,141 congregations. Ten years 
ago church debts amounted to 
$52,606,292. 


Increase offerings : 

United Lutheran Church offerings 
are increasing steadily. But they are 
still nowhere near as high, in propor- 
tion to national income, as they were 
16 years ago. 

This fall the campaign to encourage 
more generous giving will be under- 
taken with more energy than ever be- 
fore. Supplies for the autumn “Every 
Member Visit” are now off press, an- 
nounces Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, 
ULC stewardship Secretary. They will 
be provided to congregations free of 
charge, as a“gift from the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement. 


All this in one envelope? 

Most surprising of the supplies com- 
ing with the Every Member. Visitors 
this autumn is a little envelope: which 
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Dr. Russell Auman demonstrates how much 


comes out of one envelope 


has a 34.5-inch paper strip folded up 
in the “red” side. When you pull out 
the strip, it tells all about what money 
can do when it is contributed for be- 
nevolence. The envelope was designed 
by Dr. William Logan, Pittsburgh. 

Real problem for the ULC Steward- 
ship department was how to get the 
paper strips in the envelopes, so the 
rest of us can pull them out later on. 
To do the folding and pasting by ma- 
chinery would have been expensive. 
Who could fold and paste 100,000 strips 
by hand? 

“Sounds like a fine Luther League 
project to me,” said Miss Helen Knubel, 
sister of the New York Synod president 
and director of religious education at 
Holy Trinity Church, New Rochelle, 
Ney: 

Miss Knubel laid the matter before 
the Luther League at Holy Trinity. 
Here was an opportunity to help the 
entire church. The Holy Trinity young 
people began folding and pasting, and 
wrote letters to other congregations, to 
other Luther Leagues. Twenty-three 
congregations signed up. 

Groups met in parish halls and in 
private homes. The shut-ins found that 


- here was something they could do to 
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help their church. Miss Louise Hack- 
mann, a resident of the Wartburg Home 
for the Aged, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., organ- 
ized a group of elderly people to help. 
The cartons of unfolded strips rapidly 
disappeared. 


Train to Cleveland 

A special train to Cleveland, Ohio, 
for the ULC convention may run from 
Philadelphia. If 100 delegates write to 
Clifford Macmullen, Room 259, at the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s 30th St. Sta- 
tion, in Philadelphia, the arrangement 
will be made. 

The train would leave the Broad St. 
Station in Philadelphia on Oct. 4, pick- 
ing up delegates en route west. Those 
from the South would make connec- 
tions at Harrisburg. 

The man who is trying to work out 
the special-train plan is the man who 
has done this sort of thing most ef- 


ficiently for Lutheran conventions for 
quite a while back, William H. Patrick, 
Jr., chairman of the transportation 
committee. 


Coming and going 

It is a Lutheran, Dr. L. S. G. Miller, 
who is the first “regular” Protestant 
missionary to reach Japan and settle 
down for renewed work there. Others 
have been sent for survey work by the 
Foreign Missions Conference. Dr. Miller 
was sent by the ULC Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

Reaching Japan on Aug. 14, by Aug. 
21 he was planning a trip from Tokyo 
to Kumamoto where Lutheran schools 
survive. To Japan he brought money 
to give immediate relief to pastors who 
are in distress. All the pastors want the 
full force of missionaries to come back. 

Any missionary going to Japan must 
carry at least three-months’ supply of 


CLEVELAND COMMITTEE for United Lutheran Church convention. (Seated, left to right) Pastor 
Dale C. Recker, Pastor Claudius E. Jensen, Ernest P. Scott, H. O. Walker, Seth R. Cummings 
(Standing) R. L. Oetting, C. P. Peterson, R. C. Probeck, Pastor John Grohne, Pastor J. H. L. 
Trout, Ira E. Arnold. (Absent) Pastors J. Louis Wolf and Gabor Brachna 
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food for himself, Dr. Miller warns. Even 


furniture, cooking utensils, and other 
household supplies must be taken along 


' from America. 


Also going off on adventure for Christ 
during the past month was Sister Alma 
Hartwig, who takes charge of the 


. Queen Louise children’s home in the 
’ Virgin Islands. She flew from the U. S. 


on Aug. 30. For many years the home 


was conducted by Sister Maren Knud- 
'sen of Copenhagen, who remained at 


her work when the United States took 
title for the Virgin Islands from Den- 
mark in 1917. 

Sister Alma is a deaconess of the 
Philadelphia Motherhouse, a registered 
nurse, and also has been a graduate 


student in psychology and pedagogy. 


Arriving back in the U. S. on Aug. 
25 were more than a dozen of the United 
Lutheran Church missionary personnel 
from India. The list included Dr. 
and Mrs. Isaac Cannaday, the Rev. and 
Mrs. William Coleman, Dr. and Mrs. 


’ George Gesler, the Rev. and Mrs. Sum- 


merfield Haaf, Miss Maida Meissner, 
Dr. and Mrs. Victor McCauley, the Rev. 
and Mrs. Robert Oberly, the Rev. and 
Mrs. John C. Peery, the Rev. and Mrs. 
Clarence Swavely. They reached San 
Francisco aboard the USS “Marine 
Lynx.” 


_"Crackpots" on the radio 


Best tool for the church to use in lay- 


| ing foundations of national and inter- 


national justice is the radio. This is the 
opinion of Federal Communications 
Commissioner Clifford J. Durr. 
“Religion should speak over the radio 
on the major issues of the.day,” he told 
ministers at the Workshop for Religious 
Radio at the University of Chicago. 
His suggestion was to “get into the 
field as broadcast licensees, assuming 


_ responsibility for programming.” The- 
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ological seminaries can buy channels 
set aside for educational stations. 
Churches can apply for stations in com- 
mercial bands. 

Religious groups, he said, should rec- 
ognize “the far greater importance of 
getting the right things on the air than 
of keeping the wrong things off.” 

Dr. Charles Ray Goff, pastor of Chi- 
cago’s Methodist Temple, is one who 
follows this advice. He pays for a reg- 
ular broadcast so, as to counteract “the 
bad picture of religion being presented 
by so many programs.” 

“Crackpots” are making religious 
broadcasting scandalous, he charged. 
“The best proof of the divinity of the 
Church of Christ is its ability to sur- 
vive” despite impressions given non- 
churchgoers by “sensational sermons 
and the shouting type of hymns.” 

Over a year ago the National Lu- 
theran Council began production of a 
series of broadcasts called “The March 
of Faith.” Leading Lutheran clergymen 
and outstanding Lutheran choirs tran- 
scribe these programs, which are of- 
fered to local stations. At the begin- 
ning of the year 25 stations in 17 differ- 
ent states were using them. 


The microphone and the millions 

“What an audience! What a _ vast 
school! What .a potential congrega- 
tion!” Leonard B. Allen was as ex- 
cited as if he were to have his first 
microphone audition. 

All-India Radio had announced plans 
to establish a community receiver set 
in each of the 700,000 villages of India. 
About 130 new transmitting stations 
would broadcast programs. 

“More than either the printed page 
or the cinema, radio may become the 
great teacher and inspirer of the mil- 
lions,” he exclaimed in India’s National 
Christian Council Review. “Should not 
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the church be preparing now for the 
opportunity that can be hers of pre- 
senting her great idea to the people of 
this land?” 

Despite his exuberance, Mr. Allen 
was cautious. He warned those who 
already had program time that “the 
quality cf their performance on the air 
is helping to build by a public opinion 
for or against the expansion of Chris- 
tian broadcasting in the future.” 

Actualiy Christians have litile air 
time. At Christmas and Easter short 
programs are presented. Roman Cath- 
olics broadcast services in Calcutta; 
Lutherans in Trichinopoly. Occasion- 
ally a talk by a Christian leader or a 
musical program is heard over other 
stations. 

But Mr. Allen was looking to the 
future. “There are three types of radio 
careers open to young people today: 
technical, administrative, and an- 
nouncins,” he wrote. “In each of these 
fields Cnristian young men and women 
might be encouraged to find their life 
work.” 


Also local stations have advisory 


councils composed of representative 


local citizens. He encouraged Chris- 
tians to accept positions on these 
groups. 

“Some day this patchwork will give 
way to a plan,” he predicts. And he 
wants Christians to get busy. He sug- 
gests the long-range objective of form- 
ing a Religious Department in All- 
India Radio. A policy on religious 
broadcasting and an effort to be fair to 
all groups concerned should be made. 

“Who.” he asks, “will be the Indian 
Christian to give 25 years of his life to 
this cause?” 


Book Depository closes 
The Lutheran Book Depository in 
New York shipped its 1,022,763rd vol- 


ume recently. Then it closed office. 

Established in 1943, the depository 
has functioned as an activity of the Lu- 
theran Commission for Prisoners of 
War. In two years and nine months it 
has distributed 263,887 volumes to pris- 
oners of war camps in the U. S. and 
Canada; 755,190 to 94 chaplains over- 
seas; 891 to PW pastors in France, Lon- 
don, and Egypt; and 2,795 to Hilfswerk, 
relief agency of the German Evan- 
gelical Church. 

In July 2,795 books were sent to 
Hilfswerk and 28,600 volumes to 40 
chaplains abroad. | 

Although the depository has closed, — 
Director Louis Sanjek will continue to — 
fill individual requests. He points out — 
that over 500,000 German war prisoners — 
remain in England and over a million i 
in France. Conditions are illustrated . 
by a recent request from a camp hous- — 
ing 1,200 prisoners. The chaplain ing 
charge reported that only four a 
Bibles and 25 New Testaments werel 
available for the entire group. 


Lutheran is secretary 

A 35-year-old Lutheran pastor will will 
be secretary for the World Christian | 
Youth Conference to be held at Oslo, 
Norway, in 1947. He is the Rev. Alex 
Johnson, former general secretary of 
the Norwegian Student Christian 
Movement. 

Fifteen hundred students from all 
over the world will gather to discuss 
such subjects as “Is Man the Slave of 
His Inventions?” “On What Bases is 
World Order Possible?” and “Can the 
Church Avoid Being Utopian or Es- | 
eapist?” 

Theme of the conference will be — 
“Jesus Christ is Lord.” This 4 


“One Lord, One World” because “it is 
Scriptural and translates well into other 
languages ” 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Vegetables 

VICTORY GARDENS have lost their ap- 
peal for many Americans, but in Europe 
gardens mean a great deal to the people 
who starved through last winter. The 
Dutch have crowded their plots with 
potato blossoms. The Belgians have 
done the same with favorite vegetables. 
The French have been working too. 

All have been building up their herds 
of cattle; but that will not mean much 
meat for next winter, because they will 
need to conserve their increase to re- 
store their backlog of cattle. Greece 
and southern Europe still suffer from 
lack of food. The Greeks live largely 
on boiled weeds, and. afterward on the 
roots that remain. Among them, and 
in Poland too, they often find what they 
grow trampled by feuding bands. 

Austria, stripped of 70,000 acres of 
her soil by the Russian occupants, de- 
pends on temporary help from UNRRA. 


Postwar 

AUSTRALIA’S VETERANS seem to have 
been very adequately treated, and to 
have responded promptly. Out of over 
428,000 men and women discharged by 
the services, about 4,200 were out of 
jobs and drawing re-employment al- 
lowances during the past June. Of the 
demobilized, 50 per cent of the men 
and 20 per cent of the women returned 
by choice to their prewar jobs. One 
hundred per cent of both sexes applied 
for technical training in ‘skilled trades 
and professions. 

The veterans have also thronged the 
universities. Of the 13,000 full-time 
students enrolled in the Australian uni- 
_ versities, as compared with 8,000 before 
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By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


the war, over 5,000 have come from the 
ranks of veteran men and women. 


Luxury 

GERMANYS “PULLMAN” concern, 
Mitropa (Mittel-Europaische Schlaf- 
wagen Gesellschaft), is actively bid- 
ding for its old prominence in the ex- 
panding luxury tourist travel of Europe. 
This worries the French, because these 
de luxe cars would certainly invade 
France and cut into France’s hoped-for 
tourist profit. 

The French resent this possibility for 
another reason. They claim that Mit- 
ropa, with the connivance of the Nazi 
occupation forces, confiscated 1,000 
French sleeping-cars, and they think 
this is the time for their return or re- 
placement. Wherever the lost French 
cars are, France wants the Allied oc- 
cupying forces to restore them. 


Military 

PERON IS BUSY in Argentina with an 
attempt to consolidate his military in- 
fluence among the Latin American re- 
publics. Whether this is intended 
merely as a further exaltation of Argen- 
tina’s present material supremacy, or 
as a pressure upon the U. S. to recon- 
sider its refusal of military supplies, 
remains to be seen. 

It is reported, however, that Bolivia, 


the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 


Salvador, Honduras, Mexico, Paraguay, 
and Peru have all accepted the invita- 
tion to send officers to the Argentine 
Staff College, which is still fashioned 
on the principles and methods of the 
German general staff. Brazil and Chile 
are not likely to join the aggregation. 
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WASHINGTON 


BY OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


Election meditations 

The only way to defend democracy 
is to make it work. And what we call 
the democratic way of life is surely on 
trial at home and abroad. I have been 
thinking about the recent elections from 
this background. 

Some of these returns illustrate the 
difference in viewpoint between those 
of us who try to watch the political 
scenery in Washington and those who 
do the voting at home. From my view- 
point two of the most useful men in 
the entire government service are Sen- 
ators Burton K. Wheeler of Montana 
and Robert M. La Follette, Jr., of Wis- 
consin. But their states don’t agree 
with me. It will be interesting to watch 
their victors and see how much more 
they are than names on a Senate list. 

Senator Wheeler is the best debater 
of the negative in the Senate. I won- 
der who will take that role now. Un- 
less somebody does it well, the country 
is the loser. ... And “Young Boh” La 
Follette’s leadership in reorganizing the 
machinery of Congress illustrates his 
service. 


Statesmen 

A statesman is one who cannot be 
pushed around. That means he has an 
articulate philosophy of life, society, and 
government. He gets his courage from 
that philosophy. Whether you agree 
or differ with him, you pretty well 
know where he will come out. This 
country needs men like that in public 
office. . . . But it also needs in private 
life people capable of self-government. 
Because we have too few of both, we 
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have government by pressure, by com- 
promise, and by bureaus, 


At present 

Even though the clash of 375 pres- 
sure groups in America may approx- 
imate justice, government by pressure 
is confession of weakness. And govern- 
ment by compromise is here because 
too few believe in and give their influ- 
ence to the best, so that a second or 
third best is inevitable. This is because 
there are too few folk who can think 
without prejudice on public issues and 
get their ideas across in their com- 
munities. And government by bureaus 
comes when private business throws up 
its hands and demands that the govern- 
ment act. 

The average petition is worth about 
as much as picket signs in front of the 
White House. And the average tele- 
gram profits only Western Union. The 
way to influence legislation or govern- 
mental procedure is with ideas, not de- 
mands. During a recent hot debate a 
Congressional friend showed me a tele- 
gram from “a big man” in his district. 
Ii was ill-tempered and poorly con- 
ceived. What men in public life are 
looking for is ideas. Tell your repre- 
sentatives what you think and, most of 
all, your reasons why. 

Learn to know your Representative 
and Senators personally. Then you can 
write your ideas to a personal ac- 
quaintance. That’s the way to influence. 
T asked a church group this summer 
how many of them knew personally 
their Congressmen and less than 10 per 
cent raised their hands. 
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OTTAWA 


By LLOYD H. SCHAUS 


We have our troubles, too 

The pages of Canada’s newspapers 
are crowded these days with reports of 
strikes, threats of strikes, and parlia- 
mentary enquiries into strikes. Some 
50,000 workers are idle with other 
thousands ready to join their ranks 
should negotiations between labor and 
management break down. 

While the trouble rages in a number 
of industries—electrical, textile, rub- 
ber, meat-packing—the spotlight is 
focused on the strike in the steel in- 
dustry. For the settlement in this dis- 
pute will serve as a pattern for cther 
strike issues and the continuation of 
the steel strike will eventually mean 
unemployment for some 400,000 Cana- 
dian workers in industries dependent 
on basic steel. 

The issue in the steel strike js the 
first round in the fight against inflation. 
Labor demands a wage increase of 15% 
cents an hour; the government main- 
tains that anything over a 10-cent in- 
crease will mean the defeat of price 
control. The Commons Industrial Re- 
lations Committee heard evidence from 
both labor and management for several 
weeks and finally passed the problem 
back to the government. Meanwhile, 
the country’s industrial machine is en- 
dangered and reconversion halted. 


Operation "Sky Pilot" 

When pickets at a strikebound steel 
plant in Hamilton, Ontario, refused the 
Rev. P. W. Ziemann permission to pass 
through the lines on a Sunday after- 
noon to preach to workers still on the 
job, he finally reached his waiting con- 
gregation by means of a boat. The steel 


. plant is situated on Lake Ontario. Once 
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inside the plant, the Baptist clergyman 
had an audience of 600 in work clothes. 


Opening the back door 

In the sixteenth century Henry Hud- 
son, setting out from England to find a 
northwest passage to fabulous Cathay, 
discovered a huge bay which now bears 
his name. Four hundred years later, 
Hudson’s Bay is becoming the “back 
door’ to Canada. This summer, six 
British carriers are transporting about 
two million bushels of Canadian wheat 
to Britain over the Hudson Bay route. 
It is the first time since 1938 that ships 
have called at Port Churchill on Hud- 
son Bay and they will try to prove 
again that the Bay route is the fastest 
and most economical way to ship to 
Europe. 

Churchill is one of the strangest of 
world seaports. It is bleak and treeless 
with only some 400 inhabitants. The 
estuary of the Churchill River makes 
an excellent harbor, but for the greater 
part of the year it is icebound. Even 
during the open season, from July to 
October, the Bay is infested with ice- 
bergs which make navigation haz- 
ardous. Modern scientific devices, such 
as radar, are minimizing the hazards 
and helping to make the Bay route a 
practical venture. 

This “back door’ to Canada was 
made possible by the building of the 
Hudson Bay Railway in 1929 at a cost 
of $33,000,000. Grain elevators were 
erected at Churchill and soon the har- 
vests of the prairies started flowing to 
the seaport. For the government this 
backdoor seaport has been a costly 
venture; for Western farmers it has 
meant a saving of millions of dollars. 


Don’t Count Finland Out! 


By CARL C. RASMUSSEN 


American traveler reaches tiny northern country, and finds the people of Finland 


meeting their problems bravely, as they have done during many previous crises 


“Our land is poor; ‘twill thus remain 
For him whose quest is gold.” 


THUS WROTE FINLAND’s best loved 
poet, Runeberg, in 1846. 

“But we lived on the abundance of 
everything before the war,” said an of- 
ficial in a state department. 

But, once again, the land is poor. 

Finland is east of the Baltic—and in- 
dustrial civilization was born west of 
that land-bound sea. The results of that 
fact are evident everywhere. 

At least, they are evident everywhere 
but in Helsingfors, the capital. 

Helsingfors is a thoroughly modern 
and attractive city of about one-third 
of a million inhabitants. Even here one 
finds much to remind him of the past— 
historic government buildings and 
churches, old university buildings, and 
much besides. But the historic has re- 
treated before the modern—the col- 
umned parliament building; the justly 
famous railroad station by Saarinen, 
Finland’s pre-eminent architect whose 
work is well known in America; office 
buildings that suggest the modernistic; 
attractive stores; excellent hotels, new 
churches in the latest architectural 
mood; imposing athletic stadium; and 
much besides. 

Helsingfors is Finland’s “Manhattan” 
—even though its skyscrapers be eight 
stories high! 

But this city is no more typical of 


Dr. Carl Rasmussen, Gettysburg Seminary pro- 
fessor, is on a four-months' journey in the 
Scandinavian countries, and is reporting each 
“The Lutheran." This is the first of a 


series on Finland. 


week in 
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Finland than Manhattan is of America. 
Indeed, it is less so. Finland has Tam- 
merfors, its counterpart for Pittsburgh. 
But most of the land has been slow to 
take on the ways of the industrial age. 

In Abo, where our boat landed, we 
walked many miles on the curbstones, 
as others also did. They are not always 
even, and many of them slope. But 
they afford better walking than the 
miles and miles of cobblestone walks, 
and the more miles of stone “bricks.” 
The streets are paved with the same 
materials; and the bicycle riders have 
a constant vibrator treatment! The 
pedestrian gets a like treatment by a 
ride on the well-nigh springless trolley 
cars. Railroad locomotives’ smoke- 
stacks display a quaint, old-time “peg- 
top” fiare. The train whistle blows a 
shrill, adolescent note. Light-weight 
rails, high chassis, and open vestibules 
on the cars also suggest yesterday. 

In many a town one finds character- 
istic one- and two-storied frame houses 
with very low roof. In the midst of the 
town is the open market square, where 
farmers drive in with their two-wheeled 
carts, each drawn by one of Finland’s 
familiar small, roan, light-maned 
horses. Rubber-tired automobile wheels 
on many of the carts are a concession 
to the modern influence which must be 
welcome on the cobblestones! 


I Fett THAT I Hap to reread the his- 
tory to understand this land of the old 
and the new. 

Centuries ago came a migrating peo- 
ple from the heart of Europe. Their 
very origin is veiled in mystery. Be- 
fore them, as they came, they drove the 
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inhabitants, the Lapps, into the north. 

“Her history practically begins when 
she was converted to Christianity,” said 
one of her church leaders. “And her 
faith has been central in her history and 
culture ever since.’ In Helsingfors’ 
“Big Church” stand three statues—Lu- 
ther, Melanchthon, and Agricola. 
“Agricola was our Reformer, who 
brought Protestant thought from Lu- 
-ther’s university classroom,’ we were 
told. For 70 years Finland’s laws have 
accorded complete religious liberty. 
But so deep is the loyalty to Luther’s 
doctrine that 96 per cent of her people 
belong to the church that bears the Re- 
former’s name. 

For 600 years Finland and Sweden 
constituted one kingdom. 

Then, in the war of 1808-09, Russia 
took Finland. Thereafter she had to 
stand alone in defense of her culture. 

“As long as Russia respected the 
agreements that bound us, Finland was 
the most loyal of her subjects,” said 
one. 

“But,” added another, “much of the 
time Russia’s treatment was like the 
conduct of a man who had another by 
the throat. Releasing the pressure he 
asked, ‘Well, are we good friends now? 
No? Then F'll choke some more!’ ” 

One was reminded of Bishop Sor- 
munen’s explanation of Finland’s deep 
trust in God. “It has been her lot to 
suffer much.” 


But SHE was Not to be stifled. The 

pressure put on her awakened a deep 
national consciousness, such as she had 
never had in her six centuries with 
Sweden.. She clung to her own lan- 
guage, even though it was barred from 
her schools. 
_ In the nineteenth century the Finnish 
literature was born. We stood before 
the statue of Runeberg, her first great 
poet, in Borga—and before another in 
Helsingfors. Borga’s two show-places 
are her 500-year-old cathedral, and 
Runeberg’s home. 
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In the most conspicuous square in 
Helsingfors sits the meditative figure of 
Kivi, whose novels are still cherished. 
In another square is the statue of Tope- 
lius, appropriately surrounded by chil- 
dren. It was for Finland’s youth that 
he wrote his novels. Before a govern- 
ment building is the figure of Snellman, 
a teacher, statesman, and author. Other 
worthies are named in the same hon- 
ored company. 

“And all of them were earnest Chris- - 
tians, whose hymns we sing, and on 
whose spiritual earnestness the minds 
of our young are fed. You must re- 
member that if you would understand 
Finland’s character,” I was assured by 
a leader in the co-operative movement. 

Finland’s character! I remembered 
her payments to America when others 
failed. I saw her resolution in perform- 
ance of present obligations to Russia. 
I saw the fortitude with which priva- 
tion is uncomplainingly borne. I heard 
the language that is still the “mother 
tongue” of 90 per cent of a people that 
has known only 30 years of separate 
and independent rule in all Finland’s 
history. I beheld faces that often sug- 
gested a trace of stolidity. I saw young 
men at whose courage the world won- 
dered during the “Winter War” of 1939. 

As I sailed away, I saw again the 
numberless_ little islands of igneous 
rocks that jut up off Finland’s shore. 
This is the rock that underlies Finland. 

There is something of that rock in 
her people. 


“FINLAND Is the least expensive land 
in Europe,” said a returning citizen on 
the boat that had brought us to Abo. 

We did indeed find some things in- 
credibly cheap. Boarding a streetcar I 
saw a sign-of which I could read only 
“20 marks.” I handed that sum to the 
conductor—and found I had bought 
seven rides. Twenty marks are now 
worth 15 cents. My Abo hotel made 
three phone calls to Helsingfors, per- 
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haps 100 miles away, to make a reserva- 
tion for me. The three calls cost a total 
of 33 marks—25 cents! For excellent 
hotel rooms I paid a bit over one dollar 
per day. Bishop Sormunen tells me 
that is more than double the pre-war 
price. The government fixes the “ceil- 


ing.” 

But low prices do not go much be- 
yond that. In August tomatoes cost 60 
cents a pound; cauliflower 90 cents; 
onions 40 cents: cabbage 25 cents; and 
eggs 25 cents apiece! 

“How can people afford to pay the 
prices?” I asked. 

“By spending all they earn, and do- 
ing without when that is gone.” 

It is said that nobody saves money. 
Prices prevent that. And people are 
sure that the rising inflation makes sav- 
ing foolhardy. Last New Year the gov- 
ernment issued an order that all bills 
of a certain size, and up, be literally 
cut in half. The possessor kept half, 
which had half-purchasing power. The 
other half was theoretically a loan to 
the government, to be repaid eventu- 
ally. Merchants make haste to turn re- 
ceipis into merchandise. 

The fate of the “white-collar” man is, 
as el@ewhere in such times, particularly 
dificult A “Y” secretary who is a 
university graduate said that he re- 
ceives less salary than the chauffeur of 
the institution’s truck. The largest pas- 
torate in Helsingfors pays its top pastor 
a recently increased salary—which is 
equal to less than $1,500 in U. S. money. 

Beerxp Fixtann’s TRouBLE lies the 
cost.of two wars in five years, plus the 
reparations imposed by Russia and en- 
foreed by a resident Russian commis- 
sion. : 

Perhaps one-fifth of Finland’s pro- 
duction: goes for reparations. Her peo- 
ple. true to their reputation for meet- 
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ing obligations and keeping agreements, 
are trying earnestly. But they fall 
steadily behind. The total was to have 
been paid in six years. The term has 
been lengthened to eight. It was neces- 
sary; but the extension lengthens the 
period of economic poverty. Finland 
appealed to the Paris peace conference 
for a reduction of one-third. But Molo- 
tov said that Finland played with the 
wrong people when she fought on the 
same side as Germany; and she plays 
on the wrong side again by appealing 
to those who now thwart Russia. 

As a result, Finland has practically 
nothing to spend for what she must im- 
port. All luxuries must be sacrificed, 
as well as many necessities. A mer- 
chant opened incredulous mouth and 
eyes when a youthful customer tried 
to buy licorice. There is no candy. The © 
‘ice cream,” so bravely served, has been - 
closer to the ice than to the cream. The 
quality of clothing, in the stores, im- 
presses an American as terrible. There 
is neither soap nor hot water even in 
the best hotels. There is desperately 
little milk. White bread is rarely seen. © 
No coffee! No tea! No cocoa! Restau- — 
rant menus stoutly announce meat — 
dishes; but in the loaf-form in which 
it comes the meat is eclipsed by the 
supporting ingredients. 

An official in the state’s ecclesiastical 
bureau told us he weighed 190 pounds 
before the war; now he weighs less than 
150 pounds. 

It is not true to suggest that all the 
people of Finland are thin. I had ex- 
pected even more drastic results from 
a seven-year diet! Remember that “the 
Winter War,” as it is called, started in 
1939. Some still have money enough 
to buy on the “black market,” which 
is said to run on large proportions. 

“Ration!” exclaimed a respected and 
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earnest citizen. “My family’s meat ra- 
tion gives us a meal or two. After that 
it is the black market. And you can’t 
live without buying in it.” 

“A stranger cannot buy from him,” 
said a woman. “But a customer whom 
he knows can. But one pays several 
times the legal price.” 

“Where are the police?” we asked 
naively. 

“The police!” The exclamation was 
accompanied with a gesture that held 
both palms before the eyes. “They are 
only human. They have to buy too!” 

Of one thing ample supply waits only 
for available manpower. Finland’s 
great natural resource is her carefully 
handled forests of pine, fir, and birch. 
The cutting of timber is guided by ex- 
perts, whose axes blaze the trees that 
may be cut. 

Because of Finland’s great wood sup- 
ply, furniture is one of the first prod- 
ucts to appear in quantity in her stores. 
There is an abundance of children’s 
toys, made of the same material. For 
those of riper years, there are canoes 
and skis. And such is the country’s 
supply of pulp that paper is plentiful. 
We ate at paper tablecloths, admired 
summer draperies of paper, and slept 
on paper sheets. 

Finland looks to her forests both to 
_ heat her homes and turn the wheels of 
traffic. Great piles of firewood are 
neatly racked up on every hand. And 
everywhere there is a smell that re- 
‘minds one pleasantly of the smokehouse 
where delectable hams used to be 
“cured.” But now the smell comes from 


the wood-burning automobiles. A thin 
stream of gasoline has begun to flow in 
from western Europe and America. But 
most cars are run on wood gas. Each 
carries a cylinder in which hard-wood 
burns slowly, giving off the carbon 
dioxide by which the motor is pow- 
ered. 

Even the locomotives on Finland’s 
railroads are fueled with wood. The 
fireman does not shovel coal; he pitches 
wood from the mound piled high on 
the tender. 


FINLAND IS POOR AGAIN. But her brave 
people are not broken-spirited. For 
nearly a thousand years the fortunes of 
war have played back and forth across 
her domain. But Finland always has 
tomorrow—and God! On every hand 
I was met with great kindness. But 
my thanks were brushed aside as un- 
deserved. “It is we who must thank the 
Lutherans of America,” said one man 
who made three trips to my hotel te 
bring source materials that might aid 
my purpose. 

With a light in his eyes, one bishop 
referred to the timely arrival of quan- 
tities of clothing and bedding last win- 
ter: 

“Was it in usable eondition?” 
asked. 

“It was marvelous,” said he. “In fact, 
much was clearly new.” 

He went on, “The food packages 
which now arrive by the thousands 
from America are not only feeding 
hungry bodies. They are lifting strug- 
gling hearts.” 

Don’t count Finland out! 


we 


We cannot live the way we have been living without having the 


kind of world we now have. 


September II, 1946 


—E. STANLEY JONES 


Soldiers in Sunday School 


Men home from the war will tell children in ULC churches 


about their discovery of religion in distant places 


FIrTy-TWO RETURNED G. L.’s are spe- 
cial speakers at ULC church schools 
during September. They are telling 
thousands of children how they gained 
mature faith in situations of danger. 

Nominated by church leaders, these 
veterans are carrying out a program 
made possible by Dr. Charles M. A. 
Stine, a leading American chemist who 
is a member of the ULC Executive 
Board. 

Early this year Dr. Stine decided that 
Sunday school students should hear 
why many veterans have returned 
home with a deeper spiritual under- 
standing. To make this possible he pre- 
sented a check for $2,000 to the Parish 
and Church School Board. With an ad- 
ditional $2,000 grant from the Execu- 
tive Board, this is paying traveling ex- 
penses for the speakers. 

Purposes of the program are: 

1. To arouse a renewed interest in 
the Sunday school, leading to a greater 
appreciation of its value, an increased 
enrollment, and a more faithful attend- 
ance. 

2. To intensify in youth an appre- 
ciation of each congregation’s entire 
religious education program. 

3. To deepen in teachers and other 
leaders their consecration, loyalty, and 
sense of responsibility and opportunity. 

4. To help the speakers themselves to 
increase and deepen their own faith. 


IN THEIR TALKS the veterans are em- 
phasizing how Christian teaching pre- 
pared them to meet emergencies of war 
ana how their experiences have con- 
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vinced them that the work of the Sun- 
day school is essential. They are tell- 
ing of war experiences which strength- 
ened their faith and of contacts with 
Christians of other lands. 

First man to address a church school 
under the program is Captain Edward 
G. Seybold, physician who served G. I.’s 
in Australia throughout the entire war. 
He spoke at Augsburg Church, Toledo, 
Ohio, Dr. W. Carl Satre pastor, Aug. 25. 
(See cover picture.) 

He told the children about a mis- 
sionary that three American flyers met 
after they were forced to land on a de- 
serted Australian seacoast. 

“They had not gone far from their 
plane,” he said, “when they saw a num- 


ber of black men coming out of the 
woods. These men were poorly dressed © 


and carried spears and boomerangs. 
The flyers were afraid and turned to 
go back to the plane. But then they 
took a closer look, and there, among 
the black men, was a white man.” 


THIS WHITE MAN was an ordained 
minister named Chapman. For 30 years 
he had lived with 150 natives at Ed- 
ward’s River Mission. There “he had 
cared for their illnesses, he had im- 
proved their physical conditions, and 


he had brought them the story of © 


Jesus.” 

When Captain Seybold and the 
rescue squadron came for the flyers, 
they found “one larger hut set aside as 
a chapel.” 

“It was not greatly different from any 
of the others,” he said, “except that it 
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Captain Seybold tells his story to young people's 


was open and had a cross on top. There 
were no pews—the natives just sat on 
the ground.. There was an altar, and 
every week Missionary Chapman led 
in simple services.” 

At the village, Captain Seybold 
noticed an old, gray-haired man. “Mr. 
Chapman told us that he was one of the 
few men left who used to threaten to 
kill the missionary when he first went 


class at Augsburg Church 


to live among the natives.” 

The 52 G. I. speakers who are visit- 
ing church schools this month are from 
17 states. They represent 19 ULC 
synods and the American Lutheran and 
Evangelical Lutheran churches. At 
least 10 of them have begun training 
for the ministry since coming home. 
Experiences overseas led them to this 
as their life work. 


ral 


“When in writing I have occasion to insert these passages, ‘God 


willing,’ ‘God lending me life,’ etc., 


I observe that I can scarce hold 


my hand from encircling these words in a parenthesis as if they were 
not essential to the sentence. Whereas, indeed, without them all the 
rest is nothing. Wherefore hereafter I will write these words fully 
and fairly without any enclosure about them. Let critics censor it for 


bad grammar; I am sure it is good 


divinity.” : 
—Tuomas Fuutuer, 1608-61 


“If you have anything you really believe, let me know what it is. 
If you have any doubts, keep them to yourself, I have enough of 


my own.” 


—TxHomas CARLYLE 


“Who was ever consoled in real trouble by the small beer of lit- 


erature or science?” 


—Jonn Henry NEwMaN 


The latest pronouncement on a subject is not the same thing as 


the last word on it. 


September 11, 1946 


—Srr Ricwarp LivincsTone 
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427,834 Are in Danger 


By RAY KULMAN 


Nearly a half-million members of the United Lutheran Church seem careless 
about Christian faith and life. The rest of us should seek to reclaim them 


Here are startling figures. There 
were 427,854 confirmed members of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
who did not commune during 1945. 
More than 330,000 did not contribute 
to the support of the church. Approx- 
imately 580,000 are absent from the 
services on the average Sunday. 

This number more than represents 
the combined population of Wyoming 
and Nevada, and would populate the 
eighteenth largest city in the United 
Siates. From the point of view of mis- 
sions, this number would be sufficient 
to organize 1,000 new congregations. 

The casualties resulting in death sus- 
tained by the armed forces of the 
United States in World War II nowhere 
epproximate these figures. The gold 
stars on the service flag of every con- 
gregation in the ULC are eclips=d by 
the number of stars whose light has 
burned out on the banner of Christ. 

The figures reveal to us the place 
where the devil attacks the church. It 
is at the point of communion with 
Jesus. First he breaks up the practice 
of worship. Then he encourages neglect 
of the Lord’s Supper. When the means 
of grace are no longer present, the mo- 
tive of service disappears. “An enemy 
hath done this” to one-third of our 
membership. 


The Rev. Ray E. Kulman is director of a special 
effort being made in the next three months to 
reclaim lapsed members of the United Lu- 
theran Church. He is pastor of Atonement 
Church, Saugerties, N.Y. 


ig 


It WAS WITH PROFOUND INSIGHT that 
Peter wrote of the devil as a roaring 
lion who walketh about seeking whom 
he may devour. That fills the mind 
with a picture of the king of the jungle, 
an animal with a great appetite, whose 
roar and strength are fearsome to ether 
beasts. The figure is even more vivid 
when we think of ourselves as the 
sheep. 

When it comes to a showdown be- 
tween a lion and a sheep, the odds are 
against the sheep. Jesus’ story of the 
shepherd seeking the lost sheep kindles 
the imagination when we realize what 
the shepherd realized—there was a lion 
on the prowl in the wilderness. On the 
same landscape with the sheep there 
is a lion and a lion can destroy a sheep. 
We are not here to change the land- 
seape but to follow the shepherd in 
spite of the landscape. Jesus gives us 
the promise that when we are with 
Him the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against us. The lion will break loose 
because the lion gets hungry but he 
can never satiate his appetite on the 
humblest member in Christ. 

These 427,854 persons are in grave 
spiritual danger. This deplorable sit- 
uation is in part a reflection of our 
congregational efficiency. St. Paul had 
a way of describing the church as a 
human body. The body has many parts 
and all these parts are necessary to 
one another and to the normal fune- 
tioning of the body. So we are one 
body in Christ and every one is neces- 
sary to Christ and to one another. No 
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human body can live with one-third of 
its parts amputated. What a sad com- 
mentary it is that the church is just 
such a body in which the bond of our 
common need of Christ does not work 
out in a need for each other. 


THE CONGREGATION’S RESPONSIBILITY to 
the lapsed is implied in the doctrine of 
the universal priesthood of all believ- 
ers. With the privilege of free access 
to fellowship with God through Christ 
goes the responsibility of obedience to 
His will. The right of the believer to 
enter into fellowship with the Highest 
involves on his part a surrender tu the 
will of the Highest. And that will is 
that all men should be saved. Jesus’ 
oneness with the Father and the joy of 
unbroken fellowship went the length 
of the cross. 

Whatever else we can say of these 
427,854 persons—and. we can and so 
often do say much that is discrediting 
—when we look at them in the light 
of the cross we can say that it is the 
will of Christ that not one of them 
should be lost. His death on the cross 
is the pledge of it. It was for one sheep 
that the shepherd searched the wilder- 
ness. If one-third of our members 
stray, they lapse; if the other two-thirds 
fail to search for them, they lapse. 

Jesus illustrated this in the parable 
of the lost son and the elder brother. 
The younger son lapsed when he left 
home; the elder brother lapsed when 
his brother came home. He would not 
go in to the feast even though the father 
entreated him. We are lost and con- 
demned until we are in Christ. Then 
there is joy in the presence of God. But 
so often members who are always in 
the church fail to join in the celebra- 
tion when a new member is received or 
when a lapsed member returns. The 


_ recognition of brotherhood must always 
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be present in the body of Christ. The 
passion must be on the side of the 
church to assimilate him, to keep him 
active, to rejoice in his presence. 

The Board of Social Missions, com- 
mitted to the task of evangelism, is 
painfully aware of the fact that one out 
of three members lapses. It is in part 
a reflection on our congregationa! ef- 
ficiency. Soul winning is every pastor’s 
passion but his work is often nullified 
by congregations who are slow in re- 
ceiving the new persons as brothers in 
Christ. When a child comes into a 
home, preparations are made long in 
advance for its reception. The hearts 
of the parents would be broken if other 
members of the family failed to rejoice 
in the new arrival. By the same token, 
our fellowship with God implies a fel- 
lowship with all of God’s children in 
the household of faith. 

The Board of Social Missions calls 
upon all congregations to participate in 
the campaign to reclaim the lapsed 
member during the period beginning 
September 15 and ending December 15. 
Such a call should never have to be 
made to an evangelical church. The 
love of Christ ought to constrain us to 
perpetual evangelism. Our Lord be- 
lieved that those who felt the power 
of His cross would never fail to win 
others to Him. 

The only way in which the task of 
reclaiming the lapsed member can be 
accomplished is to get up on the hzuse- 
top with the father. The fault of the 
elder brother was that he never sat 
there with his father. He never missed 
his prodigal younger brother. When the 
congregation sits on the housetop it 
will also run out to welcome back the 
lapsed. Then the body of believers will 
come to Jesus and declare the wonder- 
ful things they have done in His name. 
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Family Hour 


By IDA JUNE RANDOLPH 
Stain of homes in whch atime and pace have to be found fr wonhip 


As svesusc szapows fall across the 
lend 2 femily @ Wiscoms= gathers 
about «2 small altar t worship God 
mother sing 2 hymn. One of the group 
discusses briefly the good things of 
ther day that is drewmg t a close. 
Others speck of the things which were 
not so good and suggest how they might 
improve their behavior to make it more 
nearly Christian. 

A pessege is read from the Bible m 
tion The fether offers a prayer. Then 
gether, “Now the Day Is Done” 

The family altar is m a secluded 
hallway om the Girsit floor of the home. 
Above 2 small table hangs a picture 
of Christ On different days, a vase of 
Gowers, 2 Bible, candies, or a simple 
wooden cross appear on the table. Oc- 
casionally the picture of Christ is re- 


part in the prayers and help with the 
flowers or other decorations. They 


cs 


the citer aay be the orief 
meditations prepared by father a1 


dlustrate Christ's instruction to His 


end tary His menage of eee 


the altar when they wish to pray alone. 
One pa¥ THE FaT=e had an unpleas- 


that the clerk's theft caused his family. 
On another day, the 11-year-old 
daughter came home in great excite- 
ment. “There was a Jap girl in school 
today.” she told her mother. “None of 
the girls in our class likes it” ¢ 


i 


Mrs. Johnson questioned her daugh- 


ter about the new student who looked 


so different and had such an unpro- 
nounceable name. She found that the 
child was a Nisei girl who had been 
taken into a neighboring home. 

She asked Marjory to talk with the 
girl the next day in school and ask 
about her life in California and in the 
relocation center. Marjory had to be 
encouraged with the idea implicit in 
Christ’s saying, “Suffer little children 
to come unto me,” which was made the 
subject of the service at the family 
altar that evening. The Sunday school 
leaflet showing a picture of children 
of all colors was used above the altar. 

The followmg day, Marjory came 
home again in great excitement and 
asked her mother if she might invite 
the new girl to come to supper some 
night. Mrs. Johnson did not need to 
ask any questions. and soon the Nisei 
girl became a frequent visitor in the 


. Johnson home where she led a worship 


service herself one evening. 

This home has recognized the im- 
portant factors that make a family 
altar an exverience in the religious 
growth of the family. Every member 
takes part in preparing the worship 
center and in the services. Nothing is 
used which cannot be explained or un- 
derstood by all. The service is simple 
and personal. Through concrete illus- 


| trations. Christian teachings are made 


clear. The family altar is the focal 
point of a vital experience in every- 
day religion. Children mature with the 
understandinse that worship of God is 
not a special Sunday observance. but 
that it is part of their home life. too. 


In some Homes the family altar is 


not in any eertain place. During the 
_ summer it might be in the back yard, 
or in winter an altar may be arranged 


Bk: ath 
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in front of the fireplace by placing an 
open Bible, a cross, or 2 picture om 2 
stand. 

One family likes to hold an evening 
service by a small stream that 
through the pasture of their farm 
the weather is agreeable They have 
built a stone altar around which i 
evergreens and flowerimg shrubs are 
planted. “It is so beautiful here 
we just sing hymns we like. read some 
of the Psalms or parables, and 
thanks for the beauty around us.” 
family explains. 

In another home there is 2 picture af 
Christ on the wall of the living room 
The family gathers to stand before the 
picture in a few moments of prayer 
each day. As they come together. they 
repeat a familiar call to worship in 
unison, “We come fo Thee, O Lard. fo 
give thanks, to honor Thee, and to find 
strength in Thy wisdom.” 

Each child offers a sentence prayer 
for some special pleasure or benefit 
sueh as, “I thank Thee Lord. for the 
sunshine today,” and the baby has 
often said, “Thank you, God, for 
ice cream I ate today.” The service 
closes with a prayer from the fsther or 
mother asking guidamce im specific 
problems of the family. 

Family altars may be as simple or as 
elaborate as people who use them pre- 
fer. Every decoration and symbol 
should have some significance for the 
people who worship. The needs of each 
family and the schedule of their daily 
lives will determime the kind most suit- 
able. 

The habit of daily worship does not 
just appear. It must be nurtured and 
developed. In the same manner, the 
preparation of a family altar is not an 
end in itself. If it is to be of value or 
have meaning. it must be used - 
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“Everybody was Talking”’ 


And it was the preacher's wife they were talking about 


A DOCTOR AMES STORY. 


Ir was osvious that 
the young minister 
had not come to the 
older one merely to 
pass the time of day. 
Yet he seemed reluc- 
tant to state his ob- 
ject. Doctor Ames 
eyed his visitor keenly. 
“Things going pretty 
well in your parish, 
are they?” 

Luther Donaldson 
did not answer at 
once. “Not exactly,” 
he admitted. “I’m not getting anywhere. 
It’s worse every week. I don’t know 
what I’m going to do.” He spoke mat- 
ter-of-factly, but there were overtones 
of desperation. 

Doctor Ames took a book from his 
desk and absently turned the pages. 
“What seems to be the trouble?” 

“People in the church are talking,” 

“Um-m. What about?” 

Young Donaldson twirled his hat 
nervously. “About my wife.” 

“Your wife, eh? What do they say 
about her?” 

“They say,” the young man stumbled 
over the words. “They say she’s :nter- 
ested in other men.” 

Doctor Ames looked directly at his 
caller. “Is she?” 

“T don’t know—” 

“You don’t know!” 

“No, no!” The young man jumped to 
his feet. “I don’t think she is. Katie’s 
friendly with everybody, but she’s not 
that kind of a girl. Everybody’s talking 
though, and I don’t know what to think. 
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By MARJORY BRACHER 


I can’t sleep nights! I 
wy can't do any good at 
my work. Katie and I 
haven’t quarreled ex- 
actly, but we don’t get 
along like we did. 
Somehow I can’t talk 
to her about it. I’ve 
been thinking it might 
be better if we’d leave. 
Maybe find a city par- 
ish and start anew.” 


THE OLD MAN WENT 
on turning the pages 
of his book in an absent-minded way. 
“Luther, did you ever try having a 
week of special services out there at 
Pleasant Valley?” 

Luther said disinterestedly that he 
had not. ; 

“Might be a good idea.” Doctor Ames 
was consulting a calendar. “How about 
the tenth of next month? Farmers 
aren’t so busy this time of year. Ill 
come and preach for you. We'll have 
services every night, Monday to Friday. 
You go home and make your plans. Call 
them any kind of meetings you want to, 
and advertise them well.” The old man 
stood up as if in dismissal of his visitor. 

“We could try it.” There was little 
else the young minister could say. 

“You and Katie got an extra bed? 
I’m getting too old to like driving back 
and forth in winter. I'll stay at your 
house if you don’t mind.” 

Luther Donaldson was disappointed. 
He had expected a more sympathetic 
hearing from the old man, a chance to 
tell the details of his troubles and to 
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ask advice. He had no heart for un- 


dertaking a series of meetings. 

As he drove the twenty miles from 
Springwood back to his country par- 
sonage he went over and over the brief 
interview. By the time he reached 
home he had come to the conclusion 
that Doctor Ames must have a motive 
in suggesting the week of special serv- 
ices. Perhaps he intended to preach on 
the evils of gossip. It might be that he 
was coming personally to defend Katie. 
That must be it! 


RELATIONS BETWEEN HIMSELF and 
Katie were still somewhat strained 
when the week arrived. Secretly he 
was very hopeful, even a little excited. 
A hundred times he had tried to figure 
out what tactics Doctor Ames might 
use. But to his wife he said nothing to 
indicate what was, he was firmly con- 
vineed, the purpose of the Doctor’s visit 
to the Pleasant Valley church. 

That week was like a year to Luther. 
He had expected Doctor Ames to dis- 


. cuss the situation with him at the out- 
» set. Certainly he expected evidence of 


a deliberate campaign on the part of 
the visiting preacher. In both he was 
disappointed. The sermons were good, 
but, stretch their implications as he 
might, Luther could not make them ap- 
ply to the problem in his parish. 
Whenever the matter came up be- 


| tween him and Doctor Ames, the latter 


changed the subject so quickly that Lu- 


ther was completely baffled. 


On Tuesday the two ministers called 
on the Russeil family. As they drove 
away Doctor Ames asked, “Have those 


people said anything about Katie?” — 


Luther said not that he actually knew 
of. 

When they had been to see Minnie 
Kopp, Doctor Ames asked, “What has 


| she said about Katie?” 
} 
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inviting smells. 


“TJ don’t know what she says to others, 
though I can imagine,’ Luther said 
bitterly. “She told me what she thought 
I ought to know.” He imitated her 
rasping voice. “Things Mrs. Carter had 
said.” Doctor Ames began to talk of 
something else. 

Another time he asked abruptly, 
“Any names been mentioned in this 
talk?” Luther had heard one. Again 
Doctor Ames changed the subject. 

Thursday was a raw day with an 
east wind and flurries of snow, a good 
day, the Doctor said, for an old man 
to stay in the house. Luther went call- 
ing alone. 

The kitchen was warm and full of 
Katie was baking. 
Cooking for three was much more in- 
teresting than cooking for two, and be- 
sides Doctor Ames was a hearty and 
an appreciative eater. Katie had been 
taking advantage of her opportunity all 
week. The Doctor watched her shaping 
dough into rolls for supper. 

“Looked to me like those apples we 
brought home yesterday would make 
good sauce. Mind if I peel some?” 

Katie dusted the flour from her hands 
and filled a pan with apples for the old 
man to peel. This was the hanpiest 
week she had known for a long time. 


Tue Doctor sat sy the kitchen win- 
dow peeling the apples. Now and then 
he stole a glance at Katie. He put a 
slice of apple on the end of the knife 
and held it out to her. Laughing, Katie 
bent over and took it with her mouth. 

“Like being a minister’s wife?” 

Katie’s laugh was gone. “I hate it!” 
she cried. 

‘Daughter, those are strong words.” 
The Doctor cut a slice of apple for 
himself. 

“{ don’t care! I mean it! I hate be- 
ing a minister’s wife. I tried so hard. 
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i wanted w be 2 good wee Fve bee 
friendly with everybody. Fve tried to 
Go what Lather wants me fo Bat the 
people dont Eke me Theyre talking 
about me™ The gzi could not keep 
beck ber teaca “Lather thks Se's 2 
fiere, and Z's ali my fank”™ 

aay enn ety Pee 


om the zople be was pecing, “dome any 


Kate hesiteted. “One thing Bat 


Phd Jokesom wes there He's one of 
these fellows who cam do 2 ttle 1 of 
everything, bot doess't stick to acy ome 
time wery lore +4Thot night be had a 
gutter that be bad made AN the men 
were locks ct & I went @ to se EG 
tee Pid told me bow be made # and 
showed me how t play * Pesple 
avew't fair.” sie ended miigzanily, “to 
start 2 lot of talk over a Mile thieg 
Se Gat” 

“Al the ofer women stayed m one 
zoom? You were te oly oe who 
went into the room with the men?” 

“Yes Bot I wes redly mierested = 
the guitar, And I was mot interssied 
ae the mem who made &! Besides™ she 
sdded stubbornly, “I bad a reason for 
going inte that reo, 2 geod one™ 

Doom Awe wo wot porece he a 
ject further wot the wext day, F-idey. 
when they bed fected esting Gomer 


with great care. “zs 2 preacher has any 
busmmess doimg So far Fve heard of 
one person woo hes said anything 

Katie” . | 
Husbend and wife looked at each 
other. “Mr= Carter™ they 


Kote buried ber face @ her 


Cette” There wes mo ound € 


Presently Lather got up and — 
around the table to his wife’s chair. E 
pot bis band om her shoulder. 
on, Kate Weve cit bt” 

The did minister's woie= wes 
“Fil go along” 

it was only 2 mile to Mra x's 
bouse over their own familiar read Bu 
to Lather and Katie # was 2 long, hard 


“You didn’t siay with us women. You 
went im there with all ihe men” This, 
then, was ihe unforgivable. “Ti doesnt 
take Ions ip look ai a guitar, # thai's 
all you're interesied m™ 

Lorezz was pactwc the floor, his 
ands clenched and his face almost as 
pele as his wife's. Katie wes find ns i 
herd to keep beck the tears. Doctor 
Ames prompted her senily. “You sid 
you hed = reasm fo sume into the 


were ... well __. they were sossipimg 
and I didnt want io heve a pari m ii” 

A dull red spread over Mrs. Carter's 
thee. 

“Is that righi?” the Dociar asked 
“There was gossip?” 

Mrs. Carter wasted no words. “There 
was pleniy of it. Gossip is all you could 
eall #2." She faced the two preachers. 
“Now dont sm quoting Si. James to me’ 
I know whai the Bible sys” 

Doctor Ames picked up the pad of 
Peper on which the woman had be=n 
drawing her quilt patierns. He tore aff 
two shecis and gave one to her and ome 
to Katie. In his coat pocket he found 
2 pencil stab. “Maybe you'd Eke io 


seeod there watchims bis wife 

“Now Fve a Geuchier who's a schodl 
feecher.~ Docter Ames said, “end she 
@ells me H seves her a ini of work ® 


years 

Tieily Katie poshbed ber pp 
across the isble, and as she dui sp h= 
eyes mei iboe of ihe oider wo>om. 
Prisht and hostiiiy meied in imi 
smiles, 

“Ome hundred per ceni?” asked ihe 
Dociar. 

“One humdired per comi™ sid Me= 
x 

The Doctor took the papes, ive 
ihem in half without Inokins ai wai 


~ 


to the kitchen. 


ef the cer near the kiich== door, bui 
Doctor Ames rode inte the serase wih 
Lather. 

“We cent ici you of so cayy, s@. 
Now I think you'd beiier reciie your 
lesson fo me, orally, as they sy mm 
school * 

Luther Domakism head kemed 2 
mumber of lessons. He knew whe: they 
were, end Docier Ames knew. Yei the 
were unusually stem, and they were 

I thnk” Pater Doak ol 

slowly, “I think I've learned thai it's 
never ‘everyhody-* 
“You're lucky,” the Doctor muttered 
zs he climbed out of the car. “You're 
lucky fo hawe keemed H so youns. Ff 
fook me a lons tima” 
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Stubborn Rejection 
A STUDY IN THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 
By John Schmidt . 


Read Luke 13:10—14:6 before reading this 
article. 


HATRED OF JESUS was growing. One 
indication of this increasing tension is 
to be seen in the fact that as His min- 
istry progressed, Jesus is rarely given 
an opportunity to teach in the syna- 
gogues of His people. The incident now 
described in Luke took place on such 
a rare occasion. In many respects it 
resembles an earlier miracle of healing 
(6:6-11) which ended with His enemies 
“filled with madness” and plotting to- 
gether against Him. 

This hatred flared up because of His 
attitude toward the sabbath. One day 
in the synagogue for the sabbath serv- 
ice was a crippled woman, “unable to 
lift herself up straight.” After 18 years 
of suffering she had probably resigned 
herself to her fate, for there is no in- 
dication that she requested healing. 
She was “a daughter of Abraham”—a 
phrase Jesus would not have used 
carelessly—yet she “had a spirit of in- 
firmity.” Luke may have meant this 
to indicate demon possession, although 
neither the description of the illness 
nor of the healing indicates any of the 
usual symptoms of this. Perhaps they 
meant simply that her suffering, like 
all suffering, is contrary to God’s pur- 
pose and is due to the activity of the 
power of evil 

Jesus takes the initiative, for He 
could not confront need without aiding. 
His word of power and His gracious 
touch worked an immediate and per- 
manent cure. Her twisted body “was 
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straightened” by divine power. 
Yet the ruler of the synagogue was 
angry. Perhaps he was afraid his in- 


vitation, which had given Jesus the op- | 


portunity to heal the woman, might 
cause him to be criticized by the Jeru- 
salem authorities. Or perhaps he him- 
self belonged to the party of the Phar- 
isees. At any rate, here was a leader 
of religion angry because he had seen 
a demonstration of God’s power. So 
calloused was he toward human need 
that ceremony was more precious than 
men. 

With obvious insincerity he directed 
his criticism of Jesus to the crowd of 
worshipers. “There are six days in 
which men ought to work: in 1 
therefore come and be _ healed, 
not on the sabbath day” (verse 14). 
But was it a sin to permit oneself to 
be healed even on the sabbath? Was 
it contrary to God’s will that this wom- 
an, crippled so long, should now 
erect, glorifying God? How easy it is 
to permit of the error of the ruler who 
forgot people in his devotion to “truth’ 
is seen from a comment on this ? 
sage by a very orthodox scholar: “The 
miracle was wrought chiefly for the sake 
of the witnesses, as a sign for them.” 
As though there were any reason other 
than our Lord’s compassion for a suf- 
ferer! 

Jesus was angry also. This a 
crite” was hiding his hatred for Jesus 
under the cloak of zeal for God’s Law. 
Jesus faced repeatedly this problem of 
sabbath observance. In 6:3-5 He sug- 
gests an Old Testament precedent for 
His own freedom. Later (6:9) He ap- 
peals to common sense. Here His argu- 
ment is: Is it right for you to be con- 
cerned about cattle and yet wrong for 
Me to help people? (The Talmud per- 
mits the drawing of water for cattle on 
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the sabbath, but forbids the farmer to 
carry it to his beasts!) 

The adversaries of Jesus were 
ashamed before the people. Tragically, 
they were not ashamed within them- 
selves. The people, however, expressed 
their sympathy with humanity as over 
against bloodless theory. 


JESUS INTRODUCES the two “Parables 
of Growth” by phrases that may indi- 
cate either His “thinking aloud” as He 
seeks to find earthly parallels for spir- 
itual truth or that may only be intended 
to arouse the interest of His hearers. 
We still prick up our ears when some- 
one says, “Let me tell you a story.” 

The first illustrates the amazing 
growth which His Kingdom should 
. have. At that time it was insignificant, 
to outward view, like a mustard seed 
—commonly used by the Jews as illus- 
trative of the smallest of objects. Yet 
this tiny seed would grow into a tree 
(one type reaches a height of eight to 
' 12 feet, another 25 feet), on whose 
branches the birds would find rest. 

The second pictures unseen growth of 
the Kingdom. Leaven, which in Scrip- 
ture usually illustrates evil and cor- 
ruption, here signifies secret and rapid 
working. Yeast soon penetrates every 
portion of the flour dough in which it is 
placed. Just so will the sons of the 
Kingdom influence life everywhere. 

These words must have sounded 
strange to those who had seen the 
masses lose interest in Him. So strik- 
ing did this decrease in popularity be- 
come that He had even asked the 
Twelve, “Will ye also go away?” (John 
6:67). And now He was “journeying 
toward Jerusalem”—and death. What 
_ meaning, then, had this talk of mustard 
seed and leaven? 


ONE PESSIMISTIC REALIST asked a ques- 
tion that has always fascinated certain 
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minds: “Are there few that are being 
saved?” (verse 23). Perhaps he asked 
it in a spirit of self-congratulation be- 
cause he himself was a member of such 
a select group. Perhaps he only re- 
gretted the evident failure of Jesus’ 
mission. 

In any event, Jesus is not concerned 
about answering his speculation. He 
did answer the questioner: Tend to 
your own duty; “wrestle” vigorously to 
enter in through the narrow door your- 
self. Being a Christian was not easy. 

Many will fail because they only 
“seek” (not “strive”). They wish for 
the Kingdom of God but are unwilling 
wholly to surrender the kingdom of this 
world. They seek “the best of both 
worlds” but fail. Others try vainly to 
enter by some other way than this 
“narrow door” (compare John 10:9; 
14:6). Others are excluded because 
they come “too late.” It should be 
noted carefully that those left out are 
not poor sinners, but rather proud per- 
sons who: claim entrance as a right. 
The fact that they had known Him 
“after the flesh,” that He had taught 
in their streets, was without meaning 
(10:13-16). _Hence the decisive and 
final word, “Depart from me, all ye 
workers of iniquity.” 

The Jews were sure that “the sons 
of Abraham” would share a glorious 
eternity with their great ancestors, 
while the Gentiles would be outside. 
But Jesus reverses this. Outside are 
proud and faithless Jews, weeping with 
belated anguish and gnashing their 
teeth in helpless rage. Seated with 
“Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob and 
all the prophets” would be the true 
children of Abraham. And among 
these, says Jesus as He recalls a pro- 
phetic word (Isa. 49:12; 45:6) will be 
a multitude of Gentiles! That is the 
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surprise of eternity (verse 27), as God’s 
judgment reverses the prejudices of 
man. Here Pharisees and scribes are 
honored—there publicans and harlots 
(Matt. 21:31). Here the Hebrew prides 
himself on his “righteousness”—there 
the Gentile has received the “righteous- 
ness which is of faith” (Rom. 9:30). 

This is Jesus’ answer: Don’t worry 
about the number who will be saved, 
but be sure you are among them, 
whether they be few or many. 


THERE ARE SEVERAL WAYS in which we 
may account for the Pharisees who next 
approach Jesus with a warning that 
Herod plots His death. They may have 
been friendly, for not all Pharisees 
shared the convictions of their party. 
Perhaps Herod really did want to kill 
Jesus, although Luke says later that he 
wanted to “see” Him (23:8). Possibly 
the Pharisees were His enemies who 
hoped, by this threat, to drive Him to 
Jerusalem where the Jewish authorities 
could more easily dispose of Him. Or 
did Herod send these men to frighten 
Him out of his territory? Most likely 
it is a combination view that His ene- 
mies reported a genuine threat by which 
both they and Herod hoped to achieve 
their own goals. 

Herod Antipas may serve as a good 
illustration of a man guilty of the sin 
which cannot be forgiven. Jesus evaded 
him (9:7-9), sent him a message of 
contempt (“that she-fox’”) and, when 
He finally faced him, ignored him (23: 
8-9). A man may get himself into such 
a condition that even Jesus has no word 
to say to him. 

The rabbis used “fox” to describe a 
worthless, insignificant man, but Jesus 
dared apply it to this timid, tyrannical, 
and scheming ruler! Afraid of him? 
How could Herod’s threats affect the 
Messiah’s program? He would con- 
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tinue His regular procedure, healing 
and teaching until His hour should 
come (verses 32-33). He would not 
flee from the empty threat of death, but 
when the time was ready He would go 
to Jerusalem to die. 

There is terrible irony and agonized 
heartache in that thought! Jerusalem, 
the ancient city of David and the cap- 
ital of Israel, to be the only fit place 
for a prophet to perish. The city of 
God had fallen indeed. Recalling a 
scene He must often have observed in 
Nazareth—a hen clucking desperately 
at her wayward chicks as a hawk cir- 
cled over. He applies it to His own 
earnest efforts to save Jerusalem. 

But men can say “no” even to God. 
So the city of God becomes a city with- 
out God. The Temple becomes an 
empty shell. Hence, judgment. 


AT THE HOME of a prominent rabbi, 
as a guest at a sabbath meal (the food 
of course being prepared before sunset 
on Friday), Jesus faces a familiar prob- 
lem. His hosts were watching intently 
for heresy and intended to find it. It is 
likely that they had placed, in the group 
of spectators, a man with dropsy. How 
clever. Such an unsightly ailment 
could not be ignored by Jesus. His at- 
tempt to cure might fail, and if not, He 
could be accused of breaking the sab- 


bath. It meant nothing that they should . 


make a mere tool of misery and shame. 
Jesus took the initiative again, for in 
the sabbath rules were concentrated 


the formality and childishness of God- 


less religion. His challenge is unan- 
swered by these teachers of the Law, 
so He touches, heals, and dismisses the 
sufferer. Then he asks: if mercy 
touched with selfishness is good, why 


is my unselfish mercy evil? That they 


could not answer did not lessen their 
hatred and narrowness. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Late, But Not Too Late 


I SMILED AT THE KNITTING in my hands 
with something like affection. Knitting 
has saved me a great deal of foot-tap- 
ping in the course of the years. How 
angry I used to be in the early days 
of our marriage when Jerry would be 
what I called “deliberately late.” He’s 
usually so punctual that when he would 
fail to appear I could only believe it a 
deliberate disregard of my convenience. 

Through the years I’ve come to re- 
alize that my husband, like the vast ma- 
jority of ministers, is never “deliber- 
ately” anything unpleasant. He may 
put first things first with maddening 
consistency, and he may label things 
“first” which other people would call 
second or even third. Nevertheless I’ve 
learned pretty well what to expect. 

I thought for a moment of the time 
Mrs. Benson said to me with the free- 
dom of a longstanding friendship, “My 
only quarrel with that wonderful pas- 
tor of ours is that he demands entirely 
too much of you and the children.” I 
think she only half believed me when 
I replied that he didn’t demand any- 
thing of us which he would not demand 
of every family in the church if he 
could. / 


So I watcHep the needles clicking be- 
tween my fingers and tried to ignore 
the clock ticking on the mantel. “T’ll 
run into the Hefflingers’ for a half-hour 
before the teachers’ meeting, then I’ll 
come back and pick you up,” Jerry had 
said. The half-hour had stretched to 
an hour. Still there was no sign of him. 

I tried to concentrate on the fact that 
the conversation about Miss Ethel must 
have taken an unexpected turn. Prob- 
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ably the family had wanted more than 
a factual account of his visit to the 
nursing home. 

I tried to think nothing of the fact 
that Mrs. Bach, at whose home the 
meeting was to be held, was doubtless 
as impatient as I. Perhaps I'd better 
call her and tell her we’d been “un- 
avoidably detained.” 

Just as I folded my knitting to go to 
the phone, our horn sounded in front 
of the house. It honked as imperatively 
as though I were hours overdue. I 
called good-night to the children and 
hurried down the walk. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting,” I mur- 
mured in mock apology as I climbed in. 


“You GOT THAT IN ahead of me. I ran 
into a snag. Miss Blanche thinks that 
since her sister is improving she should 
be brought home. I’ve been trying tact- 
fully to convey the idea that while the 
invalid certainly needs love which 
strangers can’t give her, love and dom- 
inance must not be considered one and 
the same.” 

“That does put you in a spot.” 

“IT have to approach the matter in 
such a roundabout way I seem to take 
three steps forward and two and three- 
quarters back.” 

“Need you be quite so careful? Miss 
Blanche surely isn’t careful of what she 
says to others.” 

“A good bawling out might make me 
feel better, but it wouldn’t help her— 
just stiffen her determination.” 

“How about their brother? 
does he say?” 

“T don’t think he cares about either 
of them. All he wants is domestic peace 
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so that he won’t be bothered. He’s as 
thoroughly selfish an individual as I’ve 
encountered in a long while.” 

“No wonder Roger, Jr., is so fly-away. 
Mark was positively rude to him yes- 
terday, but I could hardly blame him.” 

“Some rudeness from his contem- 
poraries may have more effect on his 
development than the _ inconsistent 
training he is getting at home.” 


Our HOSTESS MET US in the hall. I 
could not but think how like Mrs. 


Bach the house is—a mixture of the | 


conventional and the unexpected. Take 
those framed drawings which young 
Stan made way back in kindergarten. 
His mother found them when she was 
housecleaning a couple of years ago 
and decided they were as good as much 
that is called art nowadays. Now they 
add gaiety to a white-railed stairway. 

From the living room came the sound 
of what is called, in church circles, dis- 
cussion. In a different group it might 
be labeled argument. “What’s going 
on?” asked Jerry, lifting an eyebrow. 

“Am I glad to escape! It’s that stand- 
ard sent out by the Parish and Church 
School Board. Some of them are saying 
it’s too idealistic to be achieved this 
side of the grave and that it’s easy 
enough for a bunch of people in the 
Muhlenberg Building to sit in an office 
and dream up things for others to do.” 

‘Do you think we should sneak 
quietly away before we get mixed up 
in the fray?” I laughed. 

“You just dare!” snorted Mrs. Bach. 
“T’ve been hoping Pastor Lathrop would 
get here soon and calm them.” 

“You flatter me. But perhaps I can 
find out what the trouble is.” 

Matt Comstock, the Sunday school 
superintendent, was presiding. He 
greeted us with visible relief. “We’re 
just going over this standard and we’d 
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like your opinion. Some of us think 
it’s hopeless to try to measure up to 
such a perfect pattern. 


“JUST GIVE ME a moment to get my 
bearings,” Jerry smiled around the 
group. “It looks as though anything I 
say will be used against me, but I think 
the thing to decide is what we expect 
such a standard to do for us. We’re not 
being marked like a bunch of school 
children by a harsh and unsympathetic 
teacher. This is merely a chance to 
judge ourselves and mend our ways. 
We needn’t take it too seriously.” 

“If we don’t take it seriously, what’s 
the use of having it?” asked Mrs. 
Belmer. 

“Perhaps you have something there.” 
The twinkle in his eye invited the 
others to laugh with him. “I just want 
to call your attention to the fact that 
this is called a ‘Suggested Standard,’ 
No one’s going to make us use it if we 
don’t like it. If we do use it, no one’s 
going to know about our weak spots— 
except us. Then we can tell whether 
to take our shortcomings to heart.” 

“I gather you think we should use 
it, then?” smiled Mr. Comstock. = | 

‘It certainly can’t hurt to consider 
what the church thinks an ideal school 
should do. We’re bound to come out 
badly in some places. This section on 
buildings and equipment, for instance. 
We can’t change the cramped class 
space till we get a release from the 
FHA. But we can keep. the pianos 
tuned. And there’s no reason why we 
shouldn’t come out way ahead on our 
use of the Bible and the devotion of 
our teachers.” 

Jerry settled back, looking expect- 
antly at Mr. Comstock. The latter 
picked up the ball swiftly. “We may 
come out better than we think. Shall 
we begin?” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Playmates 


I have a little girl, the only child in the 
‘family at present. She needs playmates, 
but the only children within reach are a 
group of little boys, whose play is rough 
and boisterous, whose language can’t al- 
ways be found in the catechism. I am try- 
ing to find a way out. 


Whether your child is a girl or a boy 
doesn’t make such a big difference. One 
is not eager to thrust any child into an 
undesirable environment. We have to 
recognize the fact, however, that no one 
can live in a vacuum. We are all in 
the world, and whether we like it or 
not, we have to live in it. 

How much a child will be influenced 
by bad language depends much, though 
not entirely, upon the conditioning he 
has been given in his home. If he has 
learned from conversation and experi- 
ence that certain terms and manners 
are taboo, and that some children have 
never learned the difference between 
good language and bad, he will feel 
pretty strong disapproval of “bad 
words” when he hears them. He will 
probably not be inclined to use them. 
If he brings them into the home they 
ought to be discussed calmly, whole- 
some suggestion offered, and the mat- 


ter should then be dropped. If, how- — 


ever, the bad influences pull too per- 
sistently and strongly, resistance may 
be broken down. 

A little girl will early be taught that 
certain types of action are ladylike, 
others unladylike. And habits will be 
built around those ideas and _ senti- 
ments. These feelings and habits will 
help a lot. A little later they will im- 
pel her to seek other kinds of com- 
panionship. For the present, unless the 
conditions are too bad, she may well 
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By EARL S. RUDISILL. 


have a reasonable amount of play with 
the little boys. 

Much undesirable influence trom 
outside groups may be avoided by in- 
viting children of one’s choice into the 
home. This practice is especially de- 
sirable where there is an only child, 
though the range of acquaintances ought 
to widen as time passes. In the attempt 
to surround our children with good in-" 
fluences we cannot afford to become 
isolationists as far as playfellows are 
concerned. 


Salesman 


I have recently been discharged from 
the army. Before the war I had ‘planned 
a business career and had completed about 
half of my education toward that end. Now 
I have in mind going into salesmanship, 
though I am not sure that I have the right 
qualifications. What qualities does a suc- 
cessful salesman need? 


I hope you have explored the pos- 
sibility of continuing your education. 

A number of studies of the psychology 
of salesmanship have been made. Link 
reports that the essential qualities are 
loyalty to the company, acquaintance 
with the products, good moral qualities, 
ability to judge people, sense of humor, 
social aggressiveness, good judgment, 
and common sense. Husband and An- 
derson, in a study of successful sales- 
men, found their personalities are dom- 
inant and extrovert (outgoing). 

One may naturally possess some of 
these traits. Others may be acquired 
easily. And still others will come only 
with considerable experience. Thesé 
qualities are regarded as valuable for 
“setting ahead.” Weighed in the scale 
of Christian morality some of them may 
not rate so well. 
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BOOKS 


God Breaks In 


In Him is Life. By Robert H. Beaven. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 188 pages. $1.50. 


The key to the understanding of this helpful and thoughtfully written book is in 
the change to the ever-present tense of the statement by John that represents the 


heart of the fourth gospel, “In Him was 
Life.” Christianity to the author is the 
immediate and corporate experience on the 
part of the believer of the presence of God 
in Christ. 

. God’s existence, character, and purpose 
must be conceived and defined in a way 
that satisfies the need of a transforming 
relationship between God and man. Jesus’ 
coming was the in-breaking of God into 
human life in a unique manner. This de- 
mands living content for old orthodox 
creedal statements, and by-passes as thin 
and inadequate modernism’s crass and ma- 
terialistic theories. 

The church’s function in this fellowship 
is to bring release and fulfillment to those 
who experience it, which sends them out 
with creative concern and love for those 
outside the fellowship. Its essence is not 
knowledge, nor ethical ideas, nor moral 
effort, nor forms and ritual, but life. 

Prayer is the reality of the soul’s imme- 
diate fellowship with the living God. Con- 
gregational worship is the sensing of the 
presence of God by those who are not au- 
ditors or spectators, but intimates, partic- 
ipants. Evangelism is the proclamation of 
God’s gift to all mankind. Preaching is the 
joyous affirmation that God is at hand and 
able to help. Wrt1am C. ScHAEFFER 


They Speak Sadly 


Tibetan Voices. By Robert B. Ekvall. Harper. 
63 pages. $1.50. 

There is nostalgia in these voices of 
Tibet so sensitively set down by the word- 
painting artist, Robert Ekvall. These pleas 
and cries that come from the “disinher- 
ited” politically, economically and spir- 
itually, are always in the conscious -and 
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subconscious of the Christian. 

The great sorrow of the “lost in the 
night” is here, and we cannot read these 
lovely prose-poem settings without desir- 
ing to do something for people so un- 
happy. If besides being literary and artis- 
tic, the author had such motivation in 
mind, he succeeds. Without knowing it 
perhaps, Mr. Ekvall has stirred us again 
to perpetuate Lutheran World Action and 
move it into all the world. It was a voice 
out of Jerusalem that urged that first; yet 
after 2000 years the voice sounds new and 
unsatisfied. The sad ring of Ekvall’s 
“Voices” from Tibet are none other than 
the poor and unhappy of another day in 
Galilee. CiarENcE B. Lunp 


Advice to Builders 


When You Build the House of God. Au- 
gustana. 65 pages. 75 cents. 

Here is another of a growing list of 
books and pamphlets offering guidance to 
pastors and committees confronted with 
the task of building a church. It was pre- 
pared by the Commission on Church Ar- 
chitecture of the Augustana Synod. 

In an elementary way the booklet con- 
tains much sound advice on such matters 
as the choice of a location, community 
trends of the proposed location, the selec- 
tion of an.architect, and the financial 
planning of..the undertaking. 

The illustrations are decidedly lacking 
in architectural distinction and there is 
not a single floor plan worthy of being 
patterned after. It is long past the time 


for the Lutheran Church in America to 


rise above -the level of mediocrity in 
church design. ELLeRSLIE A. LEBO 
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The wife was recently informed in a 
letter received from her sister that a 
Chicago paper had announced {to its 
readers that an important meeting of 
Lutherans is- scheduled to occur in 
Cleveland, Ohio, next month. Not 
everything read in Chicago’s numerous 
papers can be accepted as true, but in 
the case cited above the journal was 
entirely correct. 

A great deal will probably be printed 
descriptive of reports and discussions 
at this Cleveland meeting, which will 
be our ecclesiastical organization’s fif- 
teenth biennial convention. It will be 
held in the city’s justly famous Music 
Hall. Local entertainment will be spon- 
sored by the Lutheran congregations of 
the city and of the Synod of Ohio, in 
number 280. 

The delegates will assemble for the 
opening session on Oct. 5. Those in 
official attendance by elections of the 
32 synods’ 4,062 churches will number 
approximately 560, half of them lay- 
men. Representatives of boards, agen- 
cies and auxiliaries (Women’s Mission- 
ary Society, Brotherhood, Luther 
League) will add some 50 men and 
women who are eligible to address the 
convention when an activity with which 
they are connected is under considera- 
tion. Visitors present at one or more 
sessions are likely to exceed 1,000 in 
number. They are invited to add their 
presence at the sessions and are author- 
ized to report what they see and hear 
to the congregations from which they 
come. 

The convention’s members and the 
City of Cleveland will be strangers to 
each other for a day or two: it is the 
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first time the ULCA has met within the 
Western Reserve area of the Buckeye 
State. (The 1936 convention was in 
Columbus.) From a civic point of view, 
the Cleveland pastors and congrega- 
tions can “point with pride” to the 
energy, features, and business and cul- 
tural enterprises of this comparatively 
youthful Ohio. metropolis. When we 
first recited geography in one of the 
state’s public schools, Cincinnati was 
first in population, due, we assume, to 
river traffic in the great Mississippi val- 
ley. But the development of ore and 
grain industries and the excellent har- 
bor where the Cuyahoga River empties 
into Lake Erie led to the town’s re- 
markable expansion, not only in pop- 
ulation but in influences generated by 
schools, civic organizations and cultural 
societies. 

Patronage of the arts, particularly of 
music, has featured the past decades. 

A cyclopedia in which we have con- 
fidence states that Cleveland was char- 
tered in 1836, though founded 40 years 
earlier. Even when incorporated, it did 
not begin its rapid growth until a dec- 
ade later, when iron ore was discov- 
ered in the Lake Superior region, when 
railroad building exerted its unparal- 
leled stimulus on factory and other 
commercial enterprises, and when in- 
ventions made diversified employment 
profitable and numerous. It became the 
center of munition production for the 
war between the states in 1862, and 
from then on Cleveland was a “manu- 
facturing city.” Even among Ohioans, 
it had specific fame. Its Euclid Avenue, 
for example, acquired the reputation of 
being “the most beautiful residential 
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street in America.” No Clevelander 
hesitated to cite that feature. Boston 
had its Back Bay, Chicago its Water 
Works, New York its Bowery, and 
Philadelphia its Fairmount Park. But 
for homes of impressive proportions in 
settings of verdant lawns and gorgeous 
gardens, Cleveland achieved the repu- 
tation for superiority, and for a long 
time was accepted as “tops.” 

What happened? Commercial enter- 
prises invaded the street, and beauty 
was sacrificed to business. In lieu of 
green grass and carefully tended shrub- 
bery, the great organizing genius of a 
metropolis rooted in Americanism pro- 
duced Tom Johnson, sponsor of cheap 
street-car fares, the Welfare Federa- 
tion of Cleveland, to which the War 
Chest and the Community Fund ideas 
are related, and now its great stadium 
and its popular entertainments. 

Religion has thrived in Cleveland. As 
to the fashions of some of it, we Lu- 
therans are more than dubious. We 
have no encomiums for the deletion of 
doctrine from the convictions of Chris- 
tians. We deem the indictment just and 
defeat due the agreement of a Catholic 
bishop to deliver the governor’s seat to 
a Lutheran in exchange for mixing 
public and parochial school taxation. 

One of Cleveland’s traditions is im- 
plied in the term properly as well as 
commonly applied to its northeastern 
section, “The Western Reserve.” The 
name indicates an area reserved by the 
State of Connecticut when, with six 
other of the original thirteen states, 
title to areas west of the Appalachian 
Mountain chain was assigned to the 
Federal government. But Connecticut 
reserved a plot of three and one-half 
million acres which was sold and the 
proceeds given towns of that state lo- 
eated on Long Island Sound which suf- 
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fered losses by raids of British soldiers 
during the Revolution. One of the orig- 
nal purchasers was Moses Cleaveland, 
whose name was given the focal com- 
munity of the settlement. 


Convention Chaplain J. Henry Harms — 
For several bienniums’ conventions, — 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, when in convention ‘assembled, has — 
been led in prayers by the Hev. Dr. J. 
Henry Harms. The duties incident to 
his appointment as chaplain put the 
assembled delegates under his guidance 
for brief periods of time at the opening 
and closing devotions of each business 
session. Custom has placed on a near 
equivalent to a liturgical formula— 
“The convention will now engage in 
prayer under the guidance of the chap- 
lain.” Dr. Harms would then take over. 
He bore witness to his possession of © 
a gift for prayer, and by this charism 
of divine grace he made manifest the 
desire of the convention to have the 
Head of the Church in their midst. His 
selections from God’s Word, his care- 
fully prepared comments and exhorta- 
tions, and by way of climax the peti- 
tions he voiced in behalf of his and our 
church to Jesus Christ its Head, were 
laden with the confidence which is the 
fruit of tried and trusted faith. The 
language of his prayers was clear so 
that the Amen by his brethren was an 
expression of intelligent approval. He — 
“knew whom he had believed” and, in 
our personal opinion, he had a con- 
sciousness of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit, who to a degree proportionate 
to the earnestness, sincerity and hu- 
mility that characterize the church of © 
our day continues to guide the breth- — 
ren in their faith and work. 


Nathan ®2 Melhorn 
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Revised Translation? 


Sir: 

Dr. Lotz’s answer to the question, “Will 
we accept the Revised Standard Version?” 
seems to be a slightly qualified “no” be- 
cause of the disastrous effect when ancient 
liturgies are recast in the language of the 
new version. Surely the Anglican pre- 
cedent should not lose its weight with the 
lords of Lutheran liturgy in this matter. 
The Episcopalian Book of Common Prayer 
still retains the hallowed pre-King James 
version of the Psalter. 

* Therefore, in case the new Revised 
_Standard Version does meet the tests of 
intelligibility and general acceptance, the 
Elizabethan English of the King James text 
might still be retained to satisfy any who 
prefer sound to sense. 
Gustav K. WIENCKE 


Old Instruments 


Sir: 

In your issue of Aug. 14 appeared the 
article, “Will We Accept the Revised 
Standard Version?” As a member of the 
Service Book Committee, Pastor Lotz has 
well presented what probably is the ap- 
proved view of the committee, and the 
practice of our Church. Is not such a con- 
-servative attitude unwarranted? 

Words, to be vital and compelling, must 
be comprehended, not only beautiful. It 
seems to me we are allowing many souls 
to wander in confusion, and perchance die 
without a living faith, rather than change 
a chant, or voice a truth in the language 
of the market place. 

Let us use old instruments as long as 
they are the best available but introduce 
the new tools as they become available. 
Few surgeons, knowing it would expedite 
their surgery, would await the use of a 
tool until the whole medical profession ac- 
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cepted it, or until the entire series of his 
instruments in the case were uniformly 
modern. Why should we soul surgeons be 
so conservative and fearful, or insistent 
upon the approval of the whole church? 
ALFRED O. FRANK 


Plain Language 
Sr: 

I am wondering if any pastor uses the 
English language of 1611 in his preaching. 

I do not agree that it is “absurd be- 
yond the telling to read the epistle for the 
day in the translation of our age” and then 
continue with the Common Service in the 
King James. In our church the lessons are 
read exclusively from the Revised Stand- 
ard Version. To my way of thinking it 
helps a whole lot to have the Word of God 
put in the language of the people. Wasn’t 
this one of the accomplishments of Luther? 

Let’s use what we have of the Scriptures 
in the good sound translation recently 
made available. Let’s plan to “translate” 
the Common Service into the language of 
the people. God’s Word is the chief means 
of grace. Should not this means be as 
clear as possible? Ivan Ross 


Know Anyone? 
Sir: 

I am pastor of one of our mountain mis- 
sions, near Andrews, N. C., a town of about 
1,500 people. Our nearest Lutheran 
churches are in Asheville, N. C., Chatta- 
nooga and Knoxville, Tenn., and Atlanta, 
Ga.—all approximately 100 miles distant. 

At present there is no music teacher, 
either instrumental or vocal, in our town. 
The public school has been unable to find 
one. 

If it would be possible, through Tur 
LUTHERAN, to have some music teacher get 
in touch with us, we would be deeply 
grateful. W. Leo SmitH 
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More Pastors Needed 
By Icelandic Synod 


A critical lack of pastors was de- 
plored by delegates to the Icelandic 
Synod convention, Minneota, Minn., 
June 27-July 1. Four large fields in 
the synod are without a pastor; yet only 
one young man is studying for the 
ministry. Support of the Pastors’ 
Memorial Fund, used to assist the- 
ological students, was recommended. 

Among speakers at the convention 
were the Rev. V. J. Eylands, Winnipeg, 
Man.; the Rev. Haraldus S. Sigmar, 
Seattle, Wash.; the Rev. E: H. Fafnis, 
Mountain, N. D.; the Rev. S. Sigur- 


Dr. Haraldur Sigmar of Vancouver, B. C., 
president of the Icelandic Synod 


geirson, Gimli, Man.; and the Rev. Oc- 
tavius Thorlaksson, who is working 
among the Icelanders as well as Jap- 
anese of California. Dr. R. R. Belter, 
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Burlington, lowa, was official repre- 
sentative from the ULC. 

Delegates elected to the ULC con- 
vention in Cleveland were the Rev. R. 
Marteinson, the Rev. G. Guttormson, 
Victor Jonasson and Gunnar B. Bjorn- 
son. Alternates named were Eric Sig- 
mar and Mrs. Lauga Johannesson. 

Greetings were received from the 
Bishop of Iceland, and his son, Petur 
Sigurgeirson, who had been studying 
at the Philadelphia Theological Semi- 
nary. Next convention of synod will 
meet at Mountain, N. D. 


PERSONS 


Dr. Russell Frank Auman 

Pastor of St. Peter’s Church, New York 
City, is presenting a series of “Gems for 
Thought” over Station WJZ during Sep- 
tember. The radio messages may be heard 
every Tuesday at 8.55 a. m. and 11.30 Pp. w 
They are sponsored by the Lutheran Lay- 
man’s Radio Committee. 


The Rev. Robert E. Neumeyer 

Chaplain, who has been shuttling be- 
tween the west coast and Manila, Shang- 
hai, and other Pacific ports, was released 
from “magic carpet duty” aboard the navy 
transport, USS Cape Johnson, Aug. 31. 
Said he: “The only way to help the Chin- 
ese is to give them a Christian apprecia- 
tion of the dignity of the individual. In 
Shanghai a woman could be bought for 
life for 12 cartons of cigarettes.” ~ 


The Rev. Wilson E. Touhsaent 

“Flying parson” of the Caribbean, who 
hopped between San Juan, Puerto Rico; 
Roosevelt Roads, Puerto Rico; and St. 
Thomas, the Virgin Islands, to administer 
to the service personnel there, was re- 
leased from the naval chaplaincy, Sept. 5. 
He resigned from Luther Memorial 
Church, Springfield, Ill., 19 months ago to 
enter the navy. 
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Missionary Conference Organized in Virgin Islands 


Delegates from churches, some of which 
were founded over 200 years ago, met at 
Frederik Church, St. Thomas, Virgin Is- 
lands, July 1-3. Their purpose was to form 
the Evangelical Lutheran Missionary Con- 
ference of the Virgin Islands. 

This organization is a step toward unity 
in the West Indies. Full synodical status 
is planned for Puerto Rico. The Virgin 
Islands conference will be a part of that 
body. 

For generations these churches were a 
part of the state church of Denmark. In 
1918 they were transferred to the ULC 
Board of American Missions. 

Representing the Board at the meeting, 
the Rev. W. G. Arbaugh, field secretary 
for Latin America, spoke to the group on 
the special problems of the conference. 
Although a neighbor of Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands differ in economic life, lan- 
guage, and ancestral heritage.- 

Pastor Arbaugh also stressed the need 
of more accurate parish records. He 
pointed out that pastors in the tropics 
usually serve less than 10 years. It is, con- 
sequently, necessary for each pastor to pay 
special attention to this activity. 

Congregations, while under Danish lead- 
ership, often employed lay “clerks.” These 
men would keep records, preach, visit the 
sick, bury the dead, and perform all pas- 
toral tasks except those specifically ap- 
pointed to the ordained ministry. When 
pastors made the long, slow trip to Den- 
mark, the “clerks” would continue the 
parish work. 

The only time a Danish bishop ever vis- 
ited the island of St. Thomas was shortly 
after the transfer of the congregation to 
the ULC. The regular pastor was in St. 
Croix and “Clerk” Amos R. Benjamin was 
conducting the worship service. The bishop 
declined to preach since the island was no 
longer Danish. So Mr. Benjamin addressed 
the Bishop of Denmark. 

Other clerks active at the time of the 
transfer were Reginald MacFarlane of 
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Amos R. Benjamin (left), layman who preached 
to the Bishop of Denmark during the official's 
visit to the Virgin Islands in 1919, and Reginald 
MacFarlane, Frederiksted, St. Croix. These men 
were full-time "clerks" while the Virgin Islands 
congregations were under the leadership of the 


Danish State Church 


Frederiksted, St. Croix, and Alex Creagh 
of St. John. Henry Samuel is still em- 
ployed by St. John’s Church. 

Officers of the conference are: the Rev. 
Jens Larsen, St. Thomas, president; the 
Rev. Ralph La Fontaine, Christiansted, St. 
Croix, vice-president; Frederick Esanna- 
son, St. Thomas, secretary; Amos R. Ben- 
jamin, St. Thomas, treasurer; the Rev. 
Everett P. Bunck, Frederiksted, St. Croix, 
statistician and publicity director. 


ULC Hungarian Churches ‘Adopt’ 
Magyar Theological Professors 


Keynote to the convention of the Hun- 
garian Conference of the ULC, meeting in 
the Hungarian Church, Detroit, Mich., July 
3-6, was Lutheran World Action. 

Each of the 19 bi-lingual congregations 
“adopted” one or more Hungarian the- 
ological professors. It was reported that 
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in addition to paying their LWA quotas, 
various congregations had forwarded thou- 
sands of packages of food and clothing to 
Lutheran pastors, teachers, and professors 
in Hungary. 

Twelve pastors and 16 lay delegates at- 
tended the biennial meeting. They repre- 
sented approximately 10,000 baptized mem- 
bers from eight states. 

Dr. W. F. Herrmann, Philadelphia, Pa., 
ULC representative, spoke to the group on 
the work of the church. At his suggestion 
the conference unanimously agreed to 
urge each pastor and congregation to join 
the ULC pension plan. 

A resolution recommending that a Hun- 
garian pastor be attached to the Lutheran 
delegation to Hungary was directed to the 
National Lutheran Council. The Rev. 
Andor M. Leffler, Cleveland, Ohio, was 
named delegate. The Rev. John L. E. de 
Papp, Buffalo, N. Y., was chosen alternate. 

Officers elected were: Dr. Ernest A. 
Stiegler, Bethlehem, Pa., president; the 
Rev. John L. E. de Papp, Buffalo, N. Y., 
secretary; the Rev. Gabriel Brachna, 
Cleveland, Ohio, editor of Eros Var, Hun- 
garian Lutheran monthly; the Rev. Alex- 
ander Poloskey, Caldwell, N. J., statis- 
tician; the Rev. James Becker, Detroit, 
Mich., president of the western district; 
and Samuel Holeczy, treasurer. 

The convention was held in conjunction 
with the 35th anniversary of the host 
church. The Rev. James Becker is senior 
pastor and the Rev. Stephen Bendes, as- 
sistant pastor. 


"What Mean These Stones?” 


Bits of stone collected from over the en- 
tire world are set into a concrete panel in 
the front of St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, 
Ill. They are part of a $25,000 project hon- 
oring the 103 veterans of the congregation 
who served in World War II. 

After V-E Day members of St. Paul’s 
began remodeling their church. They 
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wished to present a modern building to 
their young people after the war. 

But Pastor Ernst Schmidt wanted the 
uniformed men and women to share in the 
redecoration. “Why not ask them to send 
a stone from the place where they are 
stationed?” he inquired. 3 : 

Next day air-mail letters carrying a 
strange request went to all persons listed 
on the congregation’s honor roll. 

Soon stones began to arrive. First was 


from “Bloody Knoll” on Guadalcanal. Sec- 
ond was from the beach of Iwo Jima. It 
had been picked up by a marine the day 
American forces landed on the island. 

A sailor worshiping in a Lutheran church 
in Perth, Australia, told the pastor about 
St.'Paul’s project. The minister asked his 
church board to take a piece of rock from 
their own building and give it to the boy. 

Stones arrived from the Austrian Alps, 
from Hitler’s mountain retreat at Berch- 
tesgaden, from bombed cathedrals in Ger- 
many and Manila, from the Himalayas in 
India, from the former stadium at Pom- 
peii, from Vesuvius in Italy. Even a large 
block of granite was sent from Hitler’s 
victory stadium. 

More than 70 stones have already been 
built into the panel. Others are still on 
their way to Chicago. Among these is a 
stone from the Lutheran Church House in 
New York City. It was provided through 
the courtesy of Dr. Franklin Clark Fry. 

Each is marked with a solid brass plate. 
On this is engraved the name of the build- 
ing, the town, and the country from which ~ 
the stone came. = 
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ULC Colleges Expand Staffs to Meet Large Enrollments 


Two Added to Carthage Faculty 


Two new members on the Carthage Col- 
lege faculty this fall will be Miss Elsie 
Grote, head of the art department, and Dr. 
Martin T. Monson, dean of men. 

Miss Grote has served as art supervisor 
at Merrill, Wis.; Rock 
Island, Ill.; and Cha- 
nute, Kan. A grad- 
uate of State Teach- 
ers’ College, Macomb, 
Ill., she has studied 
at the Chicago Art 
Institute and has her 
master’s degree from 
Columbia University. 

Dr. Monson re- 
signed the superin- 
tendency of schools at Newark, IIl., to ac- 
cept the Carthage position. He received 
his bachelor’s degree from St. Olaf College, 
his master’s degree from Northwestern 
University, and his doctorate from Col- 
orado State College of Education. 

Five one-story dormitories, which will 
accommodate 106 men at Carthage, are 
nearing completion. Formerly army bar- 
racks at Camp Ellis, Ill.,. they have been 
remodeled to care for two boys to a room. 

Carthage will open Sept. 17 with an en- 
rollment of 500. 


Hartwick Adds 12 to Faculty 


To accommodate the largest enrollment 
in its history, Hartwick College has added 
12 members to its faculty and has taken 
drastic measures to solve:a housing short= 
age. The: ronese] is aerated at. Oneonta, 
New York. - oh 

A majority of the new FS culty thers 
are Lutherans. -These include Charles R. 
Eisenhart, assistant’ professor aeronautics 
and mathematics; Dr. Arthur H: Reents, 
assistant professor: of Latin. and - Greek; 
Miss Evelyn C. Hesse, alumni secretary; 
Dr. Martha. H:. Stofek, -acting dean of 
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women and assistant professor of English; 
and the Rev. John E. Sjauken, chaplain 
and assistant professor of religion. 

Besides 15 family units for married stu- 
dents, three large dormitories which will 
accommodate 192 men are being provided 
by the Federal Public Housing Authority. 
New York State Housing Board is prepar- 
ing sites for the federal buildings and is 
remodeling and enlarging two of the pres- 
ent dormitories. 

The college has purchased a private 
hospital in Oneonta, which is being ren- 
ovated to house 70 men. 

A new composite course, intended for 
those in parish work, will be offered on 
Saturday mornings during the first sem- 
ester. Entitled “The Church at Work in 
the Community,” it will consist of lectures 
by such leaders as the Rev. Joseph W. 
Frease, Dr. Earl S. Rudisill, Miss Eleanor 
M. Stelzner, and Dr. Arnold F. Keller. 


Roanoke College Graduates 21 


A record-breaking summer school class 
of 21 received degrees from Roanoke Col- 
lege, Salem, Va., Aug. 16. Dr. Riley B. 
Montgomery, president of Lynchburg Col- 
lege, delivered the commencement address. 

Records show that the top enrollment 
for the session was 325. One hundred and 
forty-five of these were’ war veterans 
studying under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 
Eleven veterans were among the degree 
recipients. 
~ Five bachelor of arts degrees and 16 
bachelor of science degrees were awarded. 


Wagner Receives Housing Units 

Temporary housing units for 15 families 
and 128 individuals were erected this sum- 
mer on the campus of Wagner College, 
Staten Island, N. Y., to care for increased 
enrollment. Student body limit has been 
lifted from 350 to 600. 

The buildings were erected by the Fed- 
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eral Public Housing Authority without cost 
to the college. The 15 family units were 
brought from the army air field at Thom- 
asville, Ga. The 64 dormitory units were 
moved from the naval air station at Wild- 
wood, N. J. 


No Place for a New Church in 
Denver, Mountain Synod Discovers 


Synod meets to discuss mission problem. 
New secretary elected 


By Otiver F. WEAVER 


DENvER—Two exceptionally good sites 
have been purchased by the Rocky Moun- 
tain Synod with the co-operation of the 
Board of American Missions, for proposed 
missions in the Denver area, recently as- 
signed to the ULC by the Regional Home 
Missions Conference. Both sites are stra- 


tegically located, 
CO LORADO one near the cen- 

ter of the Mayfair 
district, the other in the Mountain View 
Heights district. Each has a commanding 


URGENTLY NEEDED! 


Full time children’s worker at River Crest Pre- 
ventorium. Call Phoenixville 751 or write Supt. 
River Crest Preventorium, Mont Clare, Pa. 
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low-church members reading or under- 
standing German? Give them a sub- 
scription for 


“KIRCHLICHES MONATSBLATT” 


the only non-synodical one Monthly 
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Send $1.00 to: 4860 N. a AE rat 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


view of the Rockies. 

Beginning of the work has been delayed, 
due to housing shortage. There is no place 
for the missionary to live or to hold serv- | 
ices, | 

The emergency called for a special meet- _ 
ing of synod, which was held Aug. 12 at 
Epiphany Church, Denver. Authorization 
was given to proceed at the earliest prac- 
tical moment with the building of a first 
unit suitable for a chapel-parsonage to be | 
used later as a parish house. | 

The special Denver committee in charge | 
of these two projects consists of Mr. E. H. 
Rights, Mr. D. S. Young, the Rev. Lyle C. 
Burns, Dr. Elmer W. Harner, and Dr. 
Oliver F. Weaver. , 

Tue Rev. W. F. Martin, who has served 
as pastor of Epiphany Church since his | 
discharge as chaplain in the army last De- | 
cember, has been ordered back into the | 
service, and with Mrs. Martin left for his 
assignment in the East last week. ; 

The resignation of Pastor Martin also 
left a vacancy in synod, as he was serving | 
as secretary. At the special meeting Aug. 
12 synod elected the Rev. John W. East- 
lack, pastor of Zion Church, Trinidad, Colo. 

Tue Rev. Firoyp C. ScHwartz, who has 
been serving as pastor at Canon City, has 
resigned and expects to take special work 
at Denver University. 

In Aucust the Luther League camp and 
convention brought together more than 50 
young people of the Rocky Mountain | 
Synod at Camp Crockett, nestled at the 
foot of the Greenhorn mountains south- 
west of Pueblo. Reaction: best ever for 
inspiration, helpfulness, recreation. 

Pastors present: William A. Hover, John 
W. Eastlack, Charles S. Bream, Lyle C: 
Burns, Leeland C. Soker, and the execu~ 
tive secretary of the Luther League in 
eeerica, the Rev. Spee: W. Freqaes 


Ky.-Tenn. Holds training “Schaal 

First leadership school in the history of 
the-Kentucky-Tenneéssee Synod was held 
at-Limdsay-Wilson «Junior College, Co- 
tumbia,Ky.;:Aug. »12)° Over 115 attended. 


The 
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The Rev. Edwin J. Detmer, pastor of 
Memorial Church, Nashville, Tenn., served 
as general director. The Rev. Arthur M. 
Huffman, pastor of First Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky., was dean; and the Rev. Charles 
L. Strubel, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Louisville, registrar-treasurer. 

Guest instructors from outside synodical 
territory included Miss Anna Schlegel, 
Luther League of America; Dr. Theodore 
K. Finck, Parish and Church School Board; 
and Mrs. Rudolph Schulz, Knoxville. 


Mangelsen Installed at Aylmer; 


Mission’s First Resident Pastor 
By W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


FIRST RESIDENT PASTOR of the new mis- 
sion at Aylmer was installed Aug. 25. 
He is the Rev. J. Mangelsen. 

Dr. J. H. Reble, president of the Can- 


It’s a Big Step! 


From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


Marion College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 
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ada Synod, delivered the charges to the 

congregation and the pas- 

ONTARIO. t=: The mission has be- 

, gun work in a compact 

house with a chapel on the ground floor 

and a five-room apartment-parsonage up- 
stairs. 

REDEEMER CHURCH, Toronto, recently 
tranferred from the American Lutheran 
Church, welcomed the Rev. Henry W. 
Opperman, July 7. Dr. Reble delivered the 
installation sermon. The Rev. F. C. 
Mueller, Hamilton, read the liturgy. 

Canapa Synop’s only rural parish in the 
province of Quebec, at Ladysmith and 
Schwartz, celebrated the redecoration of 
St. John’s and Zion churches, July 28. The 
Rev. Luther Eberhardt is pastor. 

Tue Rev. J. S. Nerr, former Canadian 
army chaplain, was installed pastor of the 
Arnprior-Northcote parish, Aug. 11. Dr. 
Reble conducted the service. 

Mrs. CorInNE MACHETZKI, missionary on 
furlough from British Guiana, was mar- 
ried to the Rev. Paul Eydt, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, at Brunner, Aug. 25. 

St. Marx’s Cuurcu, Chesley, is now debt 
free. Under the leadership of the Rev. H. | 
Baetz, this parish has constructed a new 
church and is now contemplating buying | 
a parsonage. 

HERE AND THERE: The Rev. A. Kappes, 
recently appointed missionary superin- 
tendent of the Wartburg Synod, holidayed 
in Ontario during July. ... In anticipation 
of the next biennial convention of the 
Luther League of America, the Rev. F. C. 


~ Mueller, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Ham- 


ilton, collects an offering at every church 
council meeting. The money will be used © 
to pay travel expenses of delegates. 


120-Acre Camp Site Purchased 


For Alleghany Conference Area 
_ By Rapa W. Birk 

Atroona—At a joint meeting of the — 

Johnstown and Somerset Lutheran Min- | 

isterial Associations, July 8, a non-profit | 

corporation was formed to build a leader- 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
'HEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


snes «¢ 6am es eee 


ship camp for the Alleghany Conference. 
A mountzin site of 120 acres, two miles 
from Jennerstown, 
Somerset County, 
PENNSYLVANIA lp 
An adjoining plot of 156 acres will be pur- 
chased im the future. 
Beam Counry, ome of six couniies thai 


sociation. Spesker was Dr. Paul F. Bloom- 


hart of Wittenberg College. He spoke on 
the theme, “There's a Wideness in God's 


Bosrrz Cacscn, Friends Cove parish. the 
Rev. M. J. Ross pastor, observed its 112th 
anniversary, July 28. In the special serv- 
iee an altar cross, altar superfronial, fsir 
Iinen, pulpit aniependium, Bible markers. 
lectern. and lectern Bible were dedicated 
‘as Memorials. New items of furniture are 
of native walnut, cut and dried in the im- 
‘mediate vicinity of the church. Pastor 
Ross designed the furniture. 

Tez sum of $50,800 will be spent by Mox- 
ham Church. Johnstown, the Rev. G. L 
Melhorn pastor, for improvements. They 
are as follows: Pipe organ, $19,458: chan- 
cel furniture, $18,792; sound system, $3,250: 


in Altoona, Sept. 18 and continue ten 
weeks. First and secand series courses, as 
Sponsored by the Parish and Chureh School 
Board, will be offered. 

Tas Rev. Rosssrz P. Kxromesr, pastor of 
the Bellwood charge, has resigned in order 
te re-enter the chaplaincy. After serving 
31 months in the Third Air Force, he re- 
turned to his pastoral duties Iast Decem- 
ber. He had served Bellwood since 1932. 
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Msgs. Jonpw E. Srawsaves, Jennerstown, 
is new Children of the Church secretary 
for the Alleghany Conference. She suc- 
eeeds Mrs. Robert W. Hahne. Cairnbrook. 

AVEEACE ATTENDANCE af the Mt. Zion daily 
vaeation Bible school, Glasgow. was 37. 
according to the Rev. L. J. Kaufman 
Twenty-three pupils had 2 perfect atiend- 
ance. 

At Blandburg, Lutherans and Methodisis 
united Im sponsoring a Bible school. A 
total of 84 pupils enrolled. 
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NEW medical missionaries to Liberia, West 
Africa, are Dr. and Mrs. Earl W. Reber. 
Having just completed his internship in 
Philadelphia, Dr. Reber was commissioned 
in St. Paul's Church, York, Dr. Chester S. 
Simonton pastor, July 28. Dr. J. Roy Strock, 
representing the ULC Board of Foreign 
Missions, conducted the service. Members 
of Redemption Church, Philadelphia, they 
will be supported by the York congrega- 
tion. Dr. Reber is a graduate of Lebanon 
Valley College and the Medical School of 
Temple University. Among guests at the 
commissioning service were Dr. and Mrs. 
Harry H. Heilman, uncle and aunt of Dr. 
Reber. They have served as missionaries in 
Liberia for the past 20 years. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


Girls 16 to 65 for bindery work. 
No experience necessary 


A. J. Holman Co., 1224 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Gettysburg College Enrollment 
Reaches 950; Faculty Adds 12 


By Paut Levi Foutk 


Yorx—Largest- enrollment in the history 
cf Gettysburg College has been announced 
by Registrar Charles R. Wolfe. This fall 
950 students will fill the school to capacity. 
Over 1,000 more remain on the waiting list. 

To care for the enlarged student body 
professors and instructors have been 
added. The new department of psychology 

will have as its 

PENNSYLVANIA aap: a ze 

ne ; 

Smoke. He assisted in te department of 
philosophy, 1927-29. 

Other additions are: Dr. Glenn S. 
Weiland, Baltimore, and Don Roberts, 
Harrisburg, chemistry department; George 
D. Stickel and Merle D. Bowser, Pitts- 
burgh, physics department; Joseph K. 
Wolfinger, Smithburg, Md., English de-) 
artment; John R. Roberts, Harrisburg, 
economics department; Andrew Maffet, 
Mifflin, mathematics department; and the 
Rev. Richard C. Wolf, history department. 

New professor of military science and 
tactics is Col. Alfred E. McKenney, Wash- 
ington, D, C. Physical education instrue~ 
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tors will be LeRoy Bloomingdale and 
Clyde H. Cole. 

Dr. William K. Sundermeyer, head of 
the German department, recently received 
his citizenship papers. 

On THE GETTYSBURG SEMINARY campus 
the new four-apartment dormitory for 
married students is nearing completion. 
It will cost approximately $35,000. 

Prof. Robert Fortenbaugh, Gettysburg, 
will deliver the 1947 Holman lecture on 
the Augsburg Confession at the seminary. 

Dr. Bertha Paulssen, professor at Get- 


Sighted ! 
Hanan House 


ina 


hotind. 


Terie Sete Carta 
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tysburg Seminary, lectured at Union 
Seminary, New York City, in July. Her 
course dealt with “Personal Counseling in 
Town and Country Churches.” 

The Rev. J. E. Sanderson has resigned 
as librarian and organist at the seminary. 

Zion CuHurcH, York, the Rev. W. Ray- 
mond Sammel pastor, has sent 456 pounds 
of clothing for European relief. Although 
its 1946 quota for LWA was only $1,073, 
the congregation has contributed $1,500. 

Grace CuurcH, Red Lion, the Rev. Wil- 
liam C. Day pastor, burned its $32,230 
mortgage recently. Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, 
Gettysburg Seminary professor, preached 
at the special service. 

When construction on Grace was begun 
in 1931, there was $58,000 in the treasury. 
Total cost of the lot and building was 
$97,230. At the dedication in 1933 a total 


of $7,000 was received. The remaining debt | 


has been liquidated in 13 years. 


Tue Rev. Cart Mumrorp, formerly pastor - 


at Ellicott City, Md., has retired. He is ) 


living in Gettysburg. 

St. Paut’s CHurcuH, New Cumberland, 
the Rev. Ralph C. Sloop pastor, recently 
purchased for $9,250 property adjoining the 
church to use as a parsonage. The congre- 
gation will spend approximately $5,500 on 
renovations, 

The pipe organ at St. Paul’s was reded- 


icated, Aug. 11. Three additional stops, |; 
three combination stop couplers, and a set |; 


of chimes were added. The entire organ 
was placed under expressional control. 


Attendance Records Shattered 
At Massanetta Summer Assembly 


By P, J. BAME | 


SrauntoN—Virginia Lutherans broke a | 


16-year record in attendance at the Massa- 
netta Summer Assembly and Standard 


Training School, July 22-29. Enrollment | 


for the training school was 588, of which 
number 300 received course cards, 231 en- 
richment cards, and six certificates of 
progress. Total registration was 850. 
Massanetta is located in the Valley of 
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Virginia near Harrisonburg, and takes its 
name from Massa- 
nutten Mountain. 

7 Feature of the as- 

sembly was Dr. Clar- 

ence C. Stoughton, ULC stewardship sec- 

retary, who presented the second series of 
the Knubel-Miller lectures. 

THE PASTORS’ SCHOOL has become a per- 
manent part of the summer assembly. This 
year it was directed by Dr. Rudolph G. 
Schulz. Lecturers were the Rev. Joseph 
Sittler, Jr., Dr. Stoughton, the Rev. E. W. 
Mueller, Dr. Gould Wickey, Dr. J. J. 
Scherer, Jr., and Mr. E. E. Keister. The 
average daily attendance was 55. 

THe Trarmyine ScuHoot was directed by 
the Rev. John H. Fray, dean, and the Rev. 
Charles G. Tusing, director of education. 
“Know something to teach, and know how 
to teach it,” appeared to be the silent 
slogan of the school. 

OTHER FEATURES of the assembly were the 
conferences of the missionary women led 
by Mrs. H. H. Bagger, the music classes 
directed by the Rev. Henry E. Horn, the 
Luther League conferences led by Miss 
Norma Ruth Mangum, and the matins 

‘and vespers conducted by the Rev. H. Earl 

Schlotzhauer and the Rev. James K. Cad- 
wallader. Speakers for matins and ves- 
pers were Dr. L. W. Strickler, the Rev. 
Joseph W. Frease, Dr. J. Roy Strock, the 
Rev. E. W. Mueller, Dr. Wickey, the Rev. 
F. E. Dufford, and the Rev. W. E. Eisen- 
berg. 


DECEASED 


Emma S. Gebhart 

Mrs. Emma Swingle Gebhart, 89, widow 
of the late Dr. Horace K. Gebhart, former 
pastor of Grace Church, Kenosha, Wis., 
died at the Kenosha Hospital, Aug. 11. She 
was a daughter of the late Rev. and Mrs. 
S. H. Swingle. 

Mrs. Gebhart was educated at Thiel Col- 
lege, where she later became an instructor. 
In 1881 she was married to Dr. Gebhart. 
With him she served in parishes in Adams- 
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ville, Ohio; Fargo, N. D.; Platteville and 
Kenosha, Wis. She was first president of 
the Wisconsin Conference W. M. S. 

Surviving her are two daughters: Mrs. 
Corinne Livingston and Mrs, Helen Dunn, 
both of Kenosha. Her husband died in 
1935. 

Benjamin F. Hofer 

Dr. Benjamin F. Hofer, 75, three times 
president of the old Chicago Synod and 
vice-president of the General Council be- 
fore formation of the ULC, died July 31. 
He was pastor emeritus of Zion Church, 
Defiance, Ohio. 

Dr. Hofer began preparing for the min- 
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istry by private study while a factory 
worker at Dayton, Ohio. After graduation 
from Chicago Seminary in 1897, he ac- 
cepted work with a church at Middle 
Point, Ohio. Pastorates followed in Toledo, 
Ohio; Elgin, Ill.; and Van Wert, Ohio. He 
resigned from the active ministry in 1944, 
after serving Zion congregation for 23 
years. 

While at Defiance he also served con- 
gregations at Continental and Stryker, 
Ohio. He resigned from these in 1941. 

After merger of the General Council, 
the General Synod and the United Synod 
of the South, he became the first president 
of the Western Conference of the Synod 
of Ohio. 

He was married in 1904 to Emma E. 
Schwartz. Surviving are his widow; a 
daughter, Catharine Hofer; and a son, the 
Rev. John Hofer, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Convoy, Ohio. Another son, Forrest W. 
Hofer, died July 21. 
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Forrest W. Hofer 


Forrest W. Hofer, 36, son of Mrs. Emma 
S. Hofer and the late Benjamin F. Hofer, 
died in Defiance, Ohio, July 21. Imme- 
diate cause of death was acute cardiac 
failure. 

Despite the fact that he had not walked 
since an attack of infantile paralysis in 
1921, Mr. Hofer was for a number of years 
an income tax counsellor and notary pub- 
lic. He served as clerk of the Defiance 
township trustees. 

Besides his mother, he is survived by a 
sister, Catharine, Defiance public school 
teacher; and a brother, the Rev. John 
Ernest Hofer, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Convoy, Ohio. 


Anna D. Moehring 

Mrs. Anna Duesing Moehring, 64, wife of 
the Rev. Rudolph Moehring, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Hastings, Nebr., died July | 
27. She was born in Iserlohm, Germany. 

After receiving training for the diacon- 
ate in Germany, she came to the United 
States in 1910. She was married to Pastor 
Moehring at Sutton, Nebr., and served with 
him in various congregations of the Mid- 
west Synod. 

Besides her hosbaad: she is survived by 
two sons, Rudolph of Omaha, Nebr., and 
Theodore of Minneapolis, Minn.; and three 
daughters, Anna of Hastings, Hedwig of 
Grand Island, and Mrs. Martha Gross of 
Linn, Kan. 


ULC Calendar 
OCTOBER 


2- 4. Brotherhood of the 
Church, Biennial Convention. 
Hotel, Erie, Pa. 2 P. M. 


United Lutheran 
Richford 


3- 7. Women's Missionary Society Triennial | 
Convention, William Penn Hotel. Pitts: 
burgh, Pa. of | 

5-11. United Lutheran Church in America 
Fifteenth Biennial Convention, Music . 


Hall of Cleveland Auditorium, East 6th’ 
and Lakeside Streets, Clevalane om 
10 A.M. 
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LEWIS L. DUNNINGTON ESTELLE BLANTON BARBER 


3x Twenty-two sermons which lead %& Methods and plans, with thirty- 
from fear, worry, and inner conflict seven sample programs, for leading 
to attainment of poise, power, and intermediates into the life-giving 
fullness of personality. $1.75 volues inherent in worship. $1.75 


The Message of Stewardship | Successful Letters for Churches 
RALPH SPAULDING CUSHMAN STEWART HARRAL 


% In daily readings the — author % This practical manual shows, 
shows that the principles of stew- step by step, how to put to work 
ardship underlie the entire messages for your church these swift and 
of the Old and New Testaments. $1 friendly ambassadors of good = 
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in CONCLUSION 


a ——ee 


Grapuatty I'm cermnc im the habit 
of hesitating a bit before I criticize. 
That's a sign of old age creeping up. 

We must sort out the good from the 
bad. We can't accept everything we 
are told by anybody or about anybody. 
We must practice discrimination in 
making up our minds about things. But 
so much ignorant and reckless criticism 
is practiced that it is well to try to 
avoid that sort of thing. “Judge not and 
you shall not be judged” is advice that 
applies in many situations. 

It’s hard to get all the important facts, 
and still harder to understand them 
properly. 


For usstance, Russia. How little we 
know about the ideas and motives of 
the Russians. They look very black 
from this side of the Atlantic. But if 
we were Russians we would distrust 
U. S. warships sailing along Yugoslavia. 
We would have harsh opinions of the 
British-American grip on the oil of the 


get a certain amount of unfair crit- 
icism. The one who is really harmed 
is the fellow who makes the snap judg- 


mind fimally and completely about 


answers. “Must there be war with Rus- 
sia?” the teacher asks. And I don't 
know. 

The question about Palestine is dif- 
ficult for me. Should the Jews be al- 
lowed to settle in large numbers and 
make a homeland there? Some very 
wise and good people say they should 
But there seem to be a lot of reasons 
why they should not. 

It’s quite a disadvantage to the editor 
of a paper like this to be uncertain of 
his opinions on so many things. A real 
editor knows all the answers. Of course 
the primary interest of this paper is 
faith, and that is very different from 
knowledge. Through faith one has cer— 
tainty which exceeds the bounds of” 
knowledge. Faith—if we give it time— 
points the way to the right solution 
problems which arise in all human 
perience. 4 

Bur ruzze are sri the questions of 
Russia, Palestine, and so forth, on 
which I would like to suspend judg- 
ment a while until I know more. There 
isn’t much time to permit that these 
days. We must all follow world events 
intently, form fair and honest opinions, 
and make our influence felt. But we 

don’t do anybody any good by rushing 


working themselves out continually m 
human affairs. It’s our business to spot 
them and oppose them. The chief trou- 
ble is, they are at work in us as wellas 
in everyone else. Self-criticism is al- 
most always a good thing, but some- 


what difficult. Llon Fab 
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Fall Books 


For the Pastor and for the Layman 


Road to Reformation $4 
by Boehmer Translated by 
J. W. Doberstein and T. G. Tappert 
An account of Martin Luther during his formative 
years, presenting some hitherto unknown facts 
about the great reformer. Laity and clergy will find 
this book a valuable contribution to their under- 
standing of the man who founded Protestantism. 


The World of Justus Falckner $3 


by Delber Clark 
A biography of the first Lutheran ordained in- America. 


An Outline of Missions $3 
by John Aberly 

A revised edition (with maps) of the complete history of mission work. It 

stresses the point that a world community can exist only with the integra- 

ting factor of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. 


Power for Peace $1 
By O. Frederick Nolde 


A member of the “World Council of Churches’ International Affairs Com- 
mission” shows how peace can be won only through Christian thinking and 
action. Primarily intended as a study book. 


Order Now From 


Muhlenberg Press 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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